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Unele Sam Wants to Help 


National Housing Act Amended to Aid Rubber Plant Improvement Financing 


Robert 


E aim of the Federal Housing Administration is 

to stimulate activity in capital industries by assisting 

in the matter of credit extension to those business 

men and home owners that have been compelled, by lack 

of money, to neglect necessary and desirable moderniza- 
tion projects. 

This article written especially for INDIA RUBBER WoRLD 
is impressive in that F.H.A., a government agency, re- 
veals the liberal application of the plan, the simplicity 
of the loan procedure, and the studied absence of dis- 
couraging time-consuming red-tape requirements, so 
characteristic of projects sponsored by the government. 

The publishers of this magazine have made an extensive 
study of the whole subject of industrial loans, such as 
those now available via F.H.A. The knowledge they 
have gained will gladly be made available, and without 
obligation, to interested members of the rubber industry. 


in the jungles of tropical countries to the merchan- 

dise marts of the world. The rubber toy that delights 
the child, the tire necessary to the motorist, and the many 
articles of utilitarian nature in daily use never even sug- 
gest the engrossing history and romance behind the 
rubber industry. Notwithstanding its thrilling story, 
rubber must be translated into commercial terms and the 
product be prepared through many processes before it 
reaches the user. 

Owing to the financial stringency of the past few years 
many factories engaged in rubber output unfortunately 
have been forced to operate with impaired efficiency. Re- 
habilitation of plants is often necessary as is the re- 
placement of machinery and equipment, and until re- 
cently funds for these purposes frequently have been 
lacking. 


es many a long mile from the collection of rubber 


1 Assistant to the administrator of the Federal Housing Administration. 
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Ample credit from private financial institutions is now 
available for the modernization of establishments, and 
members of the rubber industry desirous of bringing 
their plants and equipment up to the high standards re- 
quired for successful business are encouraged to familiar- 
ize themselves with the terms of the National Housing 
Act as amended. 

The amendments allow for the insurance of credit 
advanced by private financial institutions in amounts up 
to a maximum of $50,000 for repair, alteration, addi- 
tion, and improvement of real property improved by, 
or to be converted into certain classes of structures, in- 
cluding manufacturing and industrial plants. Numerous 
other types of buildings are likewise included, as is the 
purchase and installation of certain types of equipment 
and machinery peculiarly adapted to the conduct of the 
businesses housed in the properties and necessary to their 
operation. 

Any maker of rubber goods, dealer, or industrialist 
who desires to finance work on his place of business and 
who has a good credit rating may obtain the necessary 
money with which to carry out improvements under the 
Modernization Credit Plan, provided such improvements 
do not cost in excess of $50,000 and provided the lend- 
ing institution is satisfied as to the soundness of the loan. 
Credit that threatens to become burdensame will not be 
advanced. 

The procedure for obtaining funds is simple. An in- 
ventory of the needs of the business is made and a cost 
estimate prepared. The applicant takes these figures, 
together with his balance sheet, to a bank or other 
lending institution holding a contract of insurance with 
the Federal Housing Administration and makes a credit 
statement. Then, if the work he contemplates is found 
to be permissible under the regulations and his credit 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Contributors to Rubber 
Compoundins Progress 


Binney & Smith Co.’s Technical Resources 


D. C. MeRoberts 
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66 HE conviction seems more and more prevalent that 
the full reenforcing capabilities of fine pigments 
such as carbon black have not as yet been fully 

developed. A great deal of thought is therefore being 


devoted to the study of improved means of dispersion 
of such ingredients in rubber. The various conditions 
of milling and the effect of dispersing agents are ex- 
amples of the lines along which modern study of this 
problem is progressing. 

“This naturally leads to the question of what is hap- 
pening to the rubber phase during the dispersion process. 
In other words, what damage, if any, will overmastica- 
tion do to the rubber quality? What influence do these 
conditions exert on aging behavior? What is the effect 
of mill opening during such mastication ?” 

The above remarks made by W. B. Wiegand at a spe- 
cial meeting of the London Section of the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry, July 20, 1931, were introductory to the 
presentation of a paper’ in partial answer to the proposed 
questions—the results of a painstaking research extending 
through a period of approximately five years of time. 
This example is but one picked at random from the count- 
less cases illustrative of ingredient manufacturers’ rubber 
and compounding research activities that stand as dis- 
tinct and valuable contributions? to the rapidly accumulat- 
ing fund of scientific rubber manipulating intelligence. 
It is but one of a vast number that are a credit to Binney 
& Smith Co.’s diversified scientific department. 

The purpose of this article is to trace the events lead- 
ing to.the inception and growth of the technical policy 
and facilities of Binney & Smith Co. rather than to 
treat; at best inadequately, of the accomplishments that 
have resulted. 

These, after all, have been extensively presented and 
published in this country and in other nations for the en- 
lightenment of those persons concerned with the increas- 
ingly effective practical applications of materials and 
processes in rubber manufacturing, as well as to ex- 
change views for the stimulation of cooperative research 
with those engaged primarily in the business of unravel- 
ing the obscurities of the underlying scientific principles 
affecting rubber and its combinations. These Binney & 
Smith contributions are listed in bibliography at the close 
of this article. 


Practical Experience a Pioneer 


The carbon black industry, like many others, owes its 
beginning and most voluminous applications to the per- 
sistent efforts and diligence of practical-minded men of 
former generations, struggling with economic necessity 
and ever alert to evaluate the commercial importance of 
any unexpected observation resulting from experimental 


or accidental occurrence. Explanation of the scientific 
principles involved—theory after the fact—remain then 
for the research workers of succeeding generations to 
decipher, followed by product, process, and application 
refinements resulting in stimulation of a new era of in- 
dustrial growth. 

Joseph W. Binney was one of about ten lamp black 
manufacturers in the United States in 1864. Several 
of these were ink makers that produced black sufficient 
only for their own needs. Oils of almost any available 
kind, including mainly those of fish and rosin, were 
utilized then as the source of lamp black. Carbon black, 
costing $5 to $6 a pound, from gas was produced at that 
time, but sparingly because of the limited supply of this 
natural resource. 

Gaining experience along with his father, Edwin Bin- 
ney pursued black manufacturing, and as natural gas be- 
came more plentiful, he conducted experiments in col- 
laboration with various manufacturers of the eighties 
which resulted in the development of the present uni- 
versally used channel process of producing carbon black. 


Carbon Black for Color 


The manufacturing experience and practical develop- 
ment ability of Mr. Binney and the distribution acumen 
of C. Harold Smith were combined in a business partner- 
ship in 1882, which in the succeeding three decades estab- 
lished the use of American made lamp and carbon black, 
products of independent plants as well as those in which 
the partnership was financially interested,’ in all’ the 
civilized countries of the world. While during most of 
this period the blacks were utilized mainly in ink, paint, 
and paper, they found limited outlet in rubber compound- 
ing for tinctorial purposes only. Near the close of this 
period, however, the discovery of the incomparable value 
of carbon black to tire tread compounds proved to be a 
circumstance that was destined to bring rapid expansion 
of the carbon black industry to the then-inconceivable 
proportions—approximately 3,000,000 pounds in 1885, 
25,000,000 in 1912, 175,000,000 in 1925, and 380,000,000 
in 1934. 


Carbon Black for Wear 


About 1910 a new cable cord tire construction was in- 
vented by the Silvertown Co. of England. For no other 
than reasons of distinctive appearance contrasting it with 
the universal white color of tires of that day the inventors 
requested of Binney & Smith’s English office its most 
powerful tinctorial black. Thus channel carbon black 


“Effect of ite on Compounded Rubber.” Trans. Inst. Rubber 
Ind., Vol. VII, 
26C, canmaadie a i. Rubber Compounding Progress.” 
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No. 40 found its way into these special tires in relatively 
low percentage, but enough to give a dark tread and 
sidewall covering. 

Investigations by The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. of 
this patented tire revealed to them its unusual wear re- 
sistance. Subsequent experimentation’ by J. D. Tew, now 
Goodrich president, with the aid of George Oenslager led 
to high carbon black content treads; a contractual 
guarantee by Binney & Smith Co. to supply what seemed 
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then a fairy-tale-like yearly volume of the material; and 
what proved to be the beginning of a new era of volume, 
development, and service in both the tire and carbon 
black industries. 


Science Has a Call 
The early years of the wedded relation of these two 


%“Tires and Their Place in Automotive Transportation.”’ Paper pre- 
sented by K. D. Smith, technical superintendent, tire division, B. F. Good 
rich Co., Akron, O., at the thirty-eighth annual meeting of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, Detroit, Mich., June 24 to 28, 1935. 














Figs. 1-7. Pampa, Tex., Field Laboratory: 1. D.P.G.1 Test Shaking Machine and Porritt Grit Tester; 2. One of a Battery of Scott 


Testers; 3. Oxygen Bomb Aging Room; 4. Laboratory-Size 


Banbury; 5. Geer Aging Oven Containing a Williams Plastometer; 
6. Du Pont Abrader; 7. Small French Press with Pump and Steam Plant. 


Figs. 8-13. Miscellaneous Equipment: 8. Detrition Tester in 


Long Island Laboratory; 9. Joule Effect Rubber Engine; 10 and 11. Calender and U.S. Abrader in L. I. Laboratory; 12. Volatile Test- 


ing Equipment in Fairbanks, La., Laboratory; 13. Miniature Burner House in Fairbanks Laboratory. 
oratory: 14. Midget Banbury; 15. Small Mixing Mill; 16. Making Volatile Tests—Porritt Grit Tester at Left; 17. 


Figs. 14-18. Borger, Tex., Lab- 
Making D.P.G. 


Adsorption Tests; 18. Flow and Adsorption Testing Unit. 
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industries necessitated close cooperation between the 
principals of this revolutionizing episode. It soon became 
evident that producing carbon black for rubber use 
would require a very different approach from that pre- 
viously accorded other trades. The necessity of a high 
degree of uniformity, of knowing of what factors uni- 
formity fundamentally consisted, and finding how to 
measure and control them, the reasons underlying the 
phenomenal reenforcing effects of carbon black in rubber 
as a basis for determining even more suitable varieties, 
the explanation of the causes of cure retardation as a 
means to its possible control, and others were problems 
gradually recognized as being of a type beyond the prac- 
tical man to approach and that pointed to the need of 
scientific ability and facilities. 

The early trail of rubber-carbon black technique was 
blazed principally by the tire company chemists. Factory 
difficulties attending mixing, curing, and fabrication of 
the black containing stocks, and also at times with the 
service of the tire, resulted in the conclusion that rubber 
research alone would not suffice for both industries, that 
chemical as well as physical research should be addressed 
to carbon black itself. Thus Binney & Smith began in- 
tensive research in 1917 into the chemistry and physics 
of carbon black and of carbon black-rubber combinations. 

These earlier years had also revealed the inadvisability 
and the practical impossibility of depending on a variety 
of independent and unrelated carbon black plants to sup- 
ply materials of reliable uniformity. 

This situation necessitated a correction which was ef- 
fected by the merger of a number of conveniently grouped 
independent plants, some partially owned by Binney & 
Smith, into a single producing organization, Columbian 
Carbon Co. Under this integrated plan the two com- 
panies function as one large carbon black organization, 
whereby technical, production, and sales activities are 
common, complete, and unified interests, although oper- 
ating under separate corporate structures. 


Laboratory at Each Plant 


Each of the plants is equipped with a process control 
laboratory charged with the responsibility of constantly 
maintaining the prescribed standards of burning house 
draft, temperature, tip settings, channel speeds, gas pres- 
sures, etc., as well as to take representative samples of 
gas for periodic analysis in the organization field labora- 
tories. 


Rubber Laboratories for Product Control 


Two field laboratories serve the Texas plants and 
another those in Louisiana. Each of these laboratories is 
completely equipped for all types of finished product con- 
trol testing, important among which are all the various 
types of compounded rubber tests. In addition these lab- 
oratories have facilities for certain types of carbon black 
processing research. The function of first call, however, 
is the exhaustive product control of the various types 
of blacks. 


Long Island City Master Control Laboratory 


In this they are checked by the master control labora- 
tory in Long Island City, N. Y. Here again all types of 
rubber testing equipment are in operation, including those 
necessary to latex compounding experiments and investi- 
gations. This laboratory serves also as a rubber testing 
service department for the New York City organization. 
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Research Facilities 


A small but fully equipped chemical and physics lab- 
oratory is maintained in connection with the New York 
office. Here also are the offices of the technical service 
department, which directs all technical activities. 

Fundamental investigations of rubber are conducted 
for the most part in the Easton, Pa., laboratory, the 
equipment of which exists for experiments on almost 
any type of rubber problem from factory size mixing 
through curing, to lacquer finishes for rubber products. 

The Magnetic Pigment Co., Trenton, N. J., a Colum- 
bian subsidiary, maintains another chemistry, physics, and 
optical laboratory for research work in connection with 
various iron oxides and their manufacture for use in rub- 
ber, paints, etc. 

The facilities of Mellon Institute also become a part 
of the research organization by virtue of a fellowship 
maintained by Columbian Carbon Co. since 1927 for ad- 
vancement of pure research on carbon black and its 
applications, 


Personnel 


These scientific departments, approximating 8,000 
Square feet of floor space, have grown since 1917 to 
serve ink, paint, and rubber interests, but mainly the 
latter. Starting prior to that date with the services of 
one consulting chemist, the technical force has grown to 
thirty-six men, most of whom are graduates of scientific 
schools and that have since contributed conspicuously to 
the scientific accomplishment benefiting the rubber in- 
dustry as well as others. 


Contributions 


Among the problems that have been worked out to a 
successful issue, resulting in forward strides in the tech- 
nique of rubber compounding, are the following: 

1. The use of properly prepared carbon black to in- 
crease the dielectric resistance of insulating oils. U. S. 
patent No. 1,822,072. 

2. The value of controlled percentages of special black 
in rubber for direct electrical insulation. U. S. patent 
No. 1,938,308. 

3. The pioneering development of high carbon black 
abrasion resisting stocks like tap soles. U. S. patent 
No. 1,578,875. 

4. Micronex Beads, or carbon black in the pellet or so- 
called dustless form. Because of the lessened tendency 
to fly and discolor other stocks, this invention has al- 
lowed the use of black in places otherwise commercially 
impractical and has facilitated certain handling prob- 
lems. U. S. patent No. 1,889,429. 

5. The effect of heat treatment in producing new and 
improved forms of carbon black. Re-issue U. S. patent 
No. 18,884. 
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Figs. 19-23. Easton, Pa., Research Laboratory: 19. Miniature Internal Mixer; 20. Chemical Laboratory; 21. Spray Testing Rubber Fin- 
ishes; 22. Factory-Scale Mixing Tests; 23. Laboratory Mill. Figs. 24-25. New York Research Laboratory. Figs. 26-30. Trenton, N. J., 
Pigment and Latex Research Laboratory: 26. Paint and Ball Mills; 27. Centrifuge; 28. Stromer Viscometer, Gardner Mobilimeter, 
Pentrameter, Surface Tension Apparatus, Ete.; 29. X-Ray and Spectroscope for Particle Structure Research; 30. Photomicrographic 
Equipment for Particle Examination. Figs. 31-34. Long Island City, N. Y., Control Laboratory: 31. Paint Mills, Ball Mills, Flow 
Tester, MacMichael Viscometer, U. S. Abrasion Tester, Etc.; 32. Scott Tester; 33. Laboratory Mill; 34. Vulcanizers with Booster Tank. 
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Uncle Sam Wants to Help 
(Continued from page 29) 


rating 1s satisfactory, the amount he needs should be 
advanced without difficulty. 

The charges are most reasonable and, like the amount, 
are arranged between borrower and lender. The maxi- 
mum charge that may be asked cannot be in excess of 
the equivalent ofa $5 discount per $100 of the face 
amount of a one-year note to be repaid in equal monthly 
installments. It may be for as long a term as five years, 
also to be determined between applicant and bank. 

The funds involved in modernization credit are all 
private monies. The government lends no money. The 
Federal Housing Administration enters the financial pic- 
ture through the insurance it grants a financial institu- 
tion making a loan under the Modernization Credit Plan. 
The lender is insured by this agency against loss up to 
20% of the entire amount of funds advanced as modern- 
ization credit. 

There is no set plan of modernization. Each plant, 
store, and warehouse has its individual requirements. 
However one of the usual needs has been for exterior 
and interior paint, which is, of course, eligible. Heating, 
piumbing, air conditioning, sprinkling systems, elevators, 
as well as electric systems, have been installed under 
many credit extensions. 

One of the most important needs of a factory is ade- 
quate lighting arrangements. A poorly lighted plant, as 
every operator knows, impedes the efficiency of employes 
and may cause accidents. High rental costs require that 
working rooms be well lighted from all angles so that 
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space may be economized. Obsolete wiring may be dan- 
gerous. Statistics show that during 1934 the improper 
use of artificial light caused an accident every forty-six 
seconds and a fatal accident every hour. 

Alterations, repairs, and structural changes may be 
made in the building, and the purchase and installation 
of certain types of equipment and machinery are per- 
mitted—among them: steam platen presses, rubber goods 
trimmers, hydraulic presses, plasticators, mixers, tubing 
machines, cutters, hose lead encasing presses, tire molds, 
abraders, slitters, and other labor and time saving de- 
vices for special use in establishments concerned in the 
rubber trade. 

Any approved institution can usually pass on eligibility 
with little delay. Should it not be able to do so, a letter 
to the Federal Housing Administration at Washington, 
stating the problem in full, will furnish the rubber goods 
man with a specific ruling. Not only is modernization 
credit one of the most helpful finance plans ever made 
available, but it is one of the cheapest forms of install- 
ment credit yet devised. 

The user of this credit can get cash discounts which 
sometimes equal its cost; while the small monthly install- 
ments over a period of years may be met out of income. 
In many cases the improvements may be made to pay 
for themselves while at no time during the term of the 
extension should there be an unusually heavy payment 
to be met. 

In modernizing his plant the operator is maintaining 
property values, and its more efficient operation will tend 
to increase his income. ; 

Through modernization the operator is aiding the pur- 
poses of the National Housing Act which is “designed 
to thaw out frozen credit, to stimulate better living con- 
ditions for American people, to reduce unemployment, 
and to begin again the creation of tangible, useful wealth 
in a form for which there is a great need. This Act 
encourages the use of private money to recondition, pre- 
serve and renew the nation’s buildings.” 

Modernization credit under the terms of the National 
Housing Act ends April 1, 1936. 





South Afriean Tire Trade 


A sharp decline in South Africa’s imports of rubber 
tires and tubes has been reported by the trade commis- 
sioner in Johannesburg. During the first quarter of 1935 
imports of tires and tubes totaled only 2,387,787 pounds, 
value £116,663, against 4,147,057 pounds, value 
£180,635, in the corresponding period of 1934 and 
2,045,636 pounds, value £106,231, in the first three 
months of 1933. 

Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Ft. Dunlop, Birmingham, 
England, recently completed a factory at Durban, which 
is well constructed and fully equipped to manufacture 
fires. It is understood that several hundred tires have 
already been produced by the local plant and are being 
subjected to the usual tests before stocks are released 
for sale. 

In the past whenever a large tire-producing company 
has opened a branch tire plant in a country importing con- 
siderable quantities of automobile tires, imports of tires 
have always substantially declined. It would appear, 
therefore, that the decline of approximately 45% in the 
quantity of tires and tubes imported by the Union of 
South Africa in the first quarter of 1935 compared with 
the similar period of last year might indicate the trend 


of such imports in the future. 
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Retreading Patents 


Joseph Rossman, Ph.D. 


HE following abstracts of United States patents for 
T stir circle retreading, full circle retreading vulcan- 

izers, recapping vulcanizers, and special retread 
molds conclude the informative article from our July 
issue. In a forthcoming issue will begin a review of 
United States patents on tire repair cores. 

131. Hudson, 1,836,850, Dec. 15, 1931. A retread 
vulcanizer comprises a fixed annular jacketed member 
formed with a cavity for tires to be treaded, a member 
mounted to swing toward and from the cavity and carry- 
ing an annular jacketed vulcanizer member movable axial- 
ly into the cavity when the vulcanizer member is swung 
into line with the fixed jacketed member, one half of a 
circumferentially split tread molding ring supported in 
the cavity, the other half of the ring being carried by the 
swinging vulcanizer member. 

132. Cartier, 1,837,356, Dec. 22, 1931. A repair 
vulcanizer comprises a pair of segmental mold plates, a 
fixed member having a recess adapted to be formed into 
a chamber by one of the mold plates, a rigid stud project- 
ing from the fixed member, a movable member slidably 
supported on the stud adapted to carry the other mold 
plate, and a cam member mounted on the free end of the 
stud adapted to advance the movable member and the 
mold plate carried thereby into closed relation with the 
fixed member and its mold plate. 

133. Heintz, 1,839,877, Jan. 5, 1932. A tire repair 
device has an exterior heated mold, an expansible core 
within the tire, between these a flexible pad containing 
electrical wiring, and a fusible link in the electric circuit 
and positioned adjacent the inner surface of the tire. 

134. Heintz, 1,844,505, Feb. 9, 1932. The vul- 
canizer has an electric heating pad of such shape as to 
cooperate with the part of the tire to be vulcanized, a 
bulb containing an expansible material sensitive to tem- 
perature changes and arranged within the repair so as 
to be acted upon by the heating pad, a pressure respon- 
sive circuit breaker outside the repair and connected with 
the bulb and arranged to open and close the electric cir- 
cuit to the electric heating pad as the temperature varies, 
thereby maintaining constant the temperature of the pad. 

135. Grange, 1,849,229, Mar. 15, 1932. <A bead 
plate for use with a vulcanizer includes a side element 
adapted to engage the exterior of the casing adjacent the 
bead, a top element adapted to apply pressure to the cas- 
ing, the elements being separable, means for securing 
them together, and heat insulating means between them. 

136. Jones, Jr., 1,852,886, Apr. 5, 1932. A tire 
retreading mold has a tread engaging portion of high heat 
conductivity, and asbestos for engaging the sidewalls of 
the tire, combined with a fluid cooling means passing 
through the asbestos to carry off the residual heat. 

137. Sprowls, 1,853,324, Apr. 12, 1932. A vul- 
canizing apparatus comprises a molding shefl, a heater 
associated conductively with a portion of the shell, a head 
means for securing the head to the shell, means for com- 
pressing a portion of a pneumatic tire casing within the 
shell, and means associated with the aforementioned 
means for securing head and shell to the heater. 


138. Woock, 1,866,832, July 12, 1932. <A tire repair 
mold comprises rigid transversely spaced side plates, a 
segmental flexible tire supporting strip disposed therebe- 
tween and curved from end to end, and means connect- 
ing the strip to the plates to alter the straight line dis- 
tance between the ends of the strip, whereby to alter cor- 
respondingly the radius of curvature of the strip. 

139. Heintz, 1,875,727, Sept. 6, 1932. An adjust- 
able cavity vulcanizer is made of a mold having side and 
base walls, the base wall formed on a straight line, and a 
removable and replaceable side reducing plate with side 
walls corresponding to the contour of those of the mold 
and having its outer end resting on the straight-line bot- 
tom wall of the mold. 

140. Thorsen, 1,876,100, Sept. 6, 1932. A tire 
vulcanizing machine comprises a body member with a 
tire receiving recess therein, a heating chamber in the 
wall of the recess, a movable mold section arranged to 
extend into the recess, and means for bodily, movably, 
and hingedly supporting the mold section on the body 
member, the supporting means comprising a hinge link 
pivotally mounted on the body member, and a hinge ele- 
ment on the mold section pivotally attached to the link; 
the pivots of the link and hinge element are adjustable 
to center the movable mold section relatively to the body 
member. 

141. Heintz, 1,877,175, Sept. 13, 1932. A tire re- 
pair device comprises a full circular seat for the bead 
portions of the tire, a sectional cavity vulcanizer to re- 
ceive a portion of the tire, an annular tube within the 
latter, and expansible yokes adjustably secured to the 
ends of the vulcanizer to form extensions on its opposite 
ends. 

142. Grange, 1,879,194, Sept. 27, 1932. A tire 
vulcanizer includes a cylindrical member for embracing 
a tire and means for heating the member including a flexi- 
ble heating element about the periphery of the cylindrical 
member and a tensioning band about the element for 
drawing it into intimate contact with the outer periphery 
of the cylindrical member. 

143. Brown, 1,880,407, Oct. 4, 1932. Tire repair 
apparatus consists of an open supporting frame, a heater 
unit mounted thereupon, and a series of hollow segmental 
cores adapted to conform to the internal contours of vari- 
ous sizes of tires; the cores have local internal support- 
ing seats of the same size, whereby the cores may be in- 
terchangeably mounted over the heater unit and upon 
the support. 

144. Browne, 1,903,025, Mar. 28, 1933. A_ vul- 
canizer has separate tread and side pressure plates with 
yielding pressure faces, which have pockets with adjacent 
marginal portions open, and a separable flexible heating 
pad for placement within each pocket or in adjacent ones. 

145. Thorsen, 1,903,538, Apr. 11, 1933. <A_ vul- 
canizer machine contains a heated stationary body having 
a cavity therein, a movable mold plate operatively related 
to the cavity, and a matrix and a tread design die mem- 
ber secured into the cavity and to the plate; a pair of 
plates one on each side of the tire casing has angular 
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overlapping portions to form dies for the beads and to 
form an adjustable supporting rim for the casing. 

146. Grange, 1,905,463, Apr. 25, 1933. A _ tire 
repair vulcanizing mold comprises a central arcuate bot- 
tom member and side members movable toward and from 
the side edges of the central member to provide a tire 
receiving trough adjustable as to width, means for se- 
curing the side members to the central member to prevent 
spreading of the side members from an adjusted posi- 
tion, and means for simultaneously adjusting the side 
members toward and from the central member. 

147. Daniel, 1,906,950, May 2, 1933. <A 
canizer comprises a stand having interiorly a narrow 
water space with a heat conducting wall for transferring 
heat to an article engaging the wall exteriorly of the 
stand, and a tubular chamber adapted to contain a heat- 
ing element and communicating with the water space by 
a restricted passage. 

148. Woock, 1,907,026, May 2, 1933. That 
method of fitting a tire to an adjustable tire mold con- 
sists in the steps of first determining the actual outside 
peripheral measurement of the tire, placing it into the 
mold, and then adjusting the mold so that the interior 
peripheral measurement thereof is the same as that de- 
termined as the actual outside peripheral measurement 
of the tire, whereby when the tire is inflated under 
pressure within the mold, it will be incapable of stretch- 
ing or buckling. 

149. Woock, 1,913,739, June 13, 1933. An adjust- 
able tire engaging rim comprising a rim band has a slot 
cut therethrough and extending transversely from one 
side thereof, a bead engaging flange slidably mounted on 
the band, and a lug on the flange with a sliding fit in the 
slot. 

150. Woock, Peterson, and Caufield, 1,914,474, 
June 20, 1933. A full circle vulcanizing mold for re- 
treading tires comprises matching mold sections to re- 
ceive the tread portion of the tire, the oppositely disposed 
inner edges of the mold sections being adapted to extend 
to approximately the median line of the tire walls, an ad- 
justable base to support and retain the tire beads whereby 
the bead portions may be adjusted axially of the tire to 
cause the tread portion properly to fit the mold sections, 
means to apply pressure against the internal walls of the 
tire, and independent pressure rings movable axially of the 
tire to engage the sidewalls thereof between the base and 
mold sections and operable to press against such side- 
walls to press the tread firmly against the interior sur- 
faces of the mold sections. 

151. Grange, 1,914,853, June 20, 1933. A 
vulcanizer has a mold member with an inner surface 
shaped to the contour of the tread portion of the tire and 
an outer peripheral face transversely flat opposite the 
surface, an electrical heating element of flexible sheet- 
like form arranged against the face, and pressing means 
comprising a pressure plate of longitudinally curved and 
transversely flat formation for pressing the heating ele- 
ment into intimate contact with the outer peripheral face 
by engagement over substantially the entire area of the 
heating element flexing it into intimate contact with the 
face. 

152. Gay, 1,917,110, July 4, 1933. A full circle re- 
treader for tire casings comprises an external covering 
containing a tread mold and adapted to extend completely 
around and cover entirely the periphery of the casing, 
heating means within the substance of the cured rubber 
cover extending across and around the mold, and means 
for expanding the tire casing within the cover to force 
the gum tread into the mold. 

153. Hawkinson, 1,917,261, July 11, 1933. 
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method of recapping tire casings comprises applying 
tread material to the crown of the casing, laterally 
spreading the sidewalls of the casing at circumferentially 
spaced points to contract circumferentially the crown 
portion of the casing, placing it within a surrounding 
matrix having an internal diameter less than the normal 
diameter of the casing, diametrically expanding the cas- 
ing against the surrounding matrix, and heating the lat- 
ter to cure the applied crown tread material on to the 
crown of the casing. 

154. Hawkinson, 1,917,262, July 11, 1933. A tire re- 
capping device consists of an integral cylinder-like mold 
with continuous tread material confining portions project- 
ing inwardly from marginal portions of the mold, the 
portions being of such construction and extent as to make 
circumferential sealing contact with the shoulders only of 
a tire to support the mold over the tire crown and leave 
the sidewall portions thereof exposed, means to vent the 
mold between the tread confining portions thereof, and 
heating means extending circumterentially of the mold 
between its marginal portions. 

155. Lewis and Waugh, 1,923,736, Aug. 22, 1933. A 
vulcanizer has a mold for receiving a pneumatic tire, a 
pad with an electric conductor disposed about the inner 
surface of the mold for engaging the outer surface of 
the tire, an inflatable airbag having an electric conductor 
embedded in its walls and adapted to engage the inner 
surface of the tire, and means for electrically energizing 
all the conductors for simultaneously applying vulcaniz- 
ing heat to the tire’s inner and outer surfaces. 

156. Cassley and Brundage, 1,925,993, Sept. 5, 
1933. A tire repair vulcanizer comprises a jacketed base 
member and jacketed wall members, one of these being 
movable over the base member toward and from the other 
wall member, means comprising a rod for moving the 
movable wall member, a chambered bracket for support- 
ing a rod shiftable axially in the bracket, the base hav- 
ing a duct connected to the bracket, and a slidable con- 
nection extending parallel to the rod between the mov- 
able wall member and the bracket for supplying a heating 
fluid from the base member to the movable wall member 
in all positions of adjustment of the member. 

157. Woock, Peterson, and Caufield, 1,928,404, 
Sept. 26, 1933. To fit a tire of a certain tread diameter 
into a full circle retreading vulcanizing mold of a differ- 
ent tread diameter move the bead portions of the tire 
axially and in opposite directions to vary the tread 
diameter of the tire until it equals that of the mold and 
then confine the bead portions of the tire against further 
movement. 

158. Browne, 1,932,302, Oct. 24, 1933. A vul- 
canizer has a stand comprising a pedestal adjustably 
carrying a tire mounting, means whereby tires of differ- 
ent sizes may be secured to the mounting with the tire 
arranged outwardly of it, vulcanizing means engaging the 
outer walls of the tire, wrappings securing the vulcaniz- 
ing means to the tire and extending through the mount- 
ing, adjustable means carried by the mounting to engage 
the wrappings, and a sectional vulcanizing core in the 
tire and supported by the mounting. 

159. O’Brien, 1,938,437, Dec. 5, 1933. A col- 
lapsible pressure ring has a plurality of segments hinged- 
ly connected, two of the segments having free ends for 
interengagement to hold the various segments together in 
the form of an annulus, one of the free ends having 
spaced arcuate plates secured to its concave face, the 
plates forming a groove between them, the other free end 
also having spaced arcuate plates and a tongue between 
them adapted for entry into the groove in the other free 

(Continued on page 47) 
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The Foreman ’s Job 


Evaluating Foremanship Responsibilities 


G. F. Buxton! 


different things a foreman must do, we are face to 

face with many varied approaches. We may consider 
his job as pointing in any one of several different direc- 
tions. We may think of his work as principally that of 
supervision. As a supervisor, he is watching expertly 
everything that occurs in his department, and everything 
that he does himself supports this observing, inspecting, 
examining type of responsibility. 

Or, we may think of the foreman as primarily in 
charge of a working force of employes, with most of his 
time given to directing the activities of these employes. 
In this case everything else is seen as secondary to that 
of keeping men profitably employed. All other respon- 
sibilities center around and serve the human responsibil- 
ities of the foreman. 

Or, again, we may think of the foreman as charged 
with the job of getting out production, of meeting pro- 
duction schedules, of chasing stock, of keeping check on 
production speed, and of. making deliveries on time. He 
either meets or he fails to meet his quota. His measure 
of success is determined by his ability to be “up to 
schedule.” 


[’: THE attempt to determine relative values of the 


Previous Discussions 


We find a number of different ways of establishing 
a basis for evaluating the foreman’s job. In this, the last 
of this series of articles on the foreman’s job, we will 
first recall a number of different elements of foreman- 
ship which we have been discussing in recent numbers 
of INDIA RuBBer Wor tp. 

In the March, 1935, issue we noted that foremen are 
supervisors, instructors, and leaders of men; that they 
are trouble shooters, maintenance men, inspectors, safety 
men, and watchmen to an extent. We analyzed briefly 
a foreman’s routine duties and the desirable qualifications 
for his job. 

In the April issue we emphasized the foreman’s part in 
the control of production costs and quality. In the May 
and June issues we pointed out the importance of co- 
operating with the management (loyalty), with other 
foremen and department heads (tact), and with employes 
(leadership). In the July issue we called attention to 
the teaching responsibility of the foreman; and in the Au- 
gust issue we mentioned several ways he uses to get and 
hold the worker’s interest. 


The Foreman’s Four Responsibilities 


Now we wish to examine, from a somewhat different 
angle, four rather distinct phases of foremanship. A 
foreman spends a part of his time in each of the four 
following activities : 

The first, classed as paper or desk work, is concerned 
with such items as checking shop orders, making plans 
for new work, and reporting on completed work. 


The second may be classed as personnel work, or that 
concerned with training and supervising employes and 
getting their interest and continued effort at their work. 

The third may be classed as tool and shop mainte- 
nance work, or that concerned with keeping the shop and 
its equipment in‘ the best condition at all times, with 
everything properly cleaned, adjusted, and kept in order. 

The fourth may be classed as production responsibility, 
or that concerned with keeping up a steady flow of pro- 
duction and requiring stock chasing, inspection, and de- 
livery of finished work to the next department. 

Each of these four responsibilities demands a part of 
the foreman’s time and attention, and each one laps over 
the others to an extent. As “paper work,” a foreman 
may be checking payrolls, product quotas, scrap results, 
salvage, production costs, new drawings or specifications, 
tequisitions, or other data closely related to the “man,” 
“maintenance,” or “production” responsibilities. And yet 
we will not find it difficult to classify such activities as 
“paper work.” 

Under “personnel” responsibilities, it is not difficult 
to recognize those activities essentially concerned with 
workers. Here are included selecting, breaking-in, and 
training employes, as well as providing such incentives 
as will build a good working team and whet the am- 
bition of the more capable individuals. We may also 
include attention to such details in handling workers as 
settling disputes and misunderstandings and taking care 
of injuries and various troubles met by different workers 
from time to time. 

Under “tool and shop maintenance” responsibilities are 
the need of attention to the lubrication of machinery 
and the sharpening of cutters, the setting-up and testing 
of set-ups for new shop jobs, the making of improve- 
ments in such set-ups wherever possible, and the preser- 
vation of effective storage and conveyer conditions. A 
foreman may also find opportunity for bettering the gen- 
eral condition of the shop itself as to light, temperature, 
or ventilation. He should, at least, keep it from getting 
any worse. 

Under “production” responsibilities appear the practice 
of making sure that raw stock and partially processed 
parts are in the department ready for use when needed, 
and the habit of keeping a constant watch over the quality 
of work being produced and of checking the actual pro- 
duction quantity against the assigned quota or the ex- 
pected amount for the day. 

Foremen in a large number of factories have been 
asked to evaluate these four types of foremanship re- 
sponsibility. Almost invariably they arrange them as 
follows: 

1. Personnel responsibilities take the most time. 

2. Production responsibilities come next in order. 

3. Tool and shop maintenance occupy third place. 

4. Paper work, while important, takes the least time. 


1 Professor of industrial training, Purdue Unive: ity, Lafayette, Ind. 
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The choice depends, of course, on the department, but 
the above selection seems to be most common for the 
usual production department. Some foremen, where 
there are short runs, must spend a large amount of time 
on (3) the “tool” side of the job, making and checking 
new set-ups. Other foremen consider themselves mostly 
as (2) inspectors of the product; while a warehousing 
or shipping room foreman may spend most of his time 
on (4) paper work, checking stock and shipping orders. 


Checking List 


A more complete foremanship checking list than the 
above four-fold classification is given below. The fore- 
man is asked to examine this list of forty items with an 
attempt to determine which are more important and 
which less important—which take the most of his time 
and which take the least. He will probably find that a 
few of the items (not over five) represent a very large 
responsibility. These may be marked “A” at the left of 
the items selected. He will probably find that a consid- 
erable number (at least twenty) seem to have a medium 
amount of importance and take a fairly large amount of 
his time. These may be marked “B” at the left of the 
various items. He will probably find that several (ten 
or so) seem to have but a small responsibility for him, 
shared perhaps with someone else, or take but little of 
the foreman’s time. These may be marked “C” at the 
left. He will probably find that a few (five or so) have 
no responsibility for him although they may be closely 
related to his own work and may be very important for 
someone else. The list follows: 


24. Seeing that machines and tools are in good condition. 
Keeping equipment in proper adjustment at all times. 

25. Seeing that the entire shop is in good order for work. 
Keeping the shop clean and things where they belong. 

26. Checking new set-ups for changed production operations. 
Taking responsibility for starting jobs correctly. 

27. Experimenting upon new tools and new shop processes. 
Looking for better ways of performing operations. 

28. Preserving and improving the material handling scheme. 
Providing effective storage and conveying facilities. 

29. Constantly watching the general movement of production. 
Shooting troubles and keeping a smooth flow of work. 

30. Inspecting raw stock and partially processed parts. 
Recognizing the importance of controlling quality. 

31. Inspecting work in process and finished pieces of work. 
Keeping departmental production up to standard. 
Cooperation 
32. Cooperating with those responsible for a safety program. 

Carrying out the company’s ideas on safety and health. 
33. Working agreeably at all times with heads of departments. 
Conferring with associates for intelligent efforts. 
Keeping Informed 
34. Studying new ideas on lighting and air conditioning. 
Knowing how to control power, heat, moisture, vibration. 
35. Studying new tools, machines, materials, and processes. 
Reading magazines, catalogs, and other publications. 
36. Studying improved production methods from other plants. 
Talking with other foremen or visiting their departments. 
37. Studying costs, factory finances, and industrial economics. 
Learning phases of practical economics needed by foremen. 
38. Studying human nature—the problem of handling employes. 
Knowing people in general and the employes in particular. 
39. Studying individual efficiency problems—self analysis. 
Finding ways of improving one’s own ability to do things. 
40. Studying general foremanship and shop management methods. 
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Production Routine 


Keeping informed as to ways of handling a foreman’s job. 


and Finally— 


After the foreman has marked these items as indicated, 
with the A, B, C, and D classification, it may prove in- 
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Planning Ahead 


Planning for immediate departmental requirements 
Adjustments that should not be postponed. 
Planning for the next job and for tomorrow's jobs 
New tools, drawings, materials, or employes. 
Planning for future production—a month ahead. 
Changes to recommend as production changes 


Improving Conditions 


Devising better tooling scheme for the department. 
Planning rearrangements and major changes. 
Cutting out any unnecessary production operations. 
Promoting economy and safety wherever possible 
Simplifying slow and difficult operation motions. 
Improving the way of handling standard jobs. 
Suggesting product changes for easier production. 
Being on the watch for more practical feature 


Checking Production 


Checking shop orders, drawings, and specifications 
Understanding plans and correcting mistakes. 
Checking stock, stores, and product just completed. 
Keeping in close touch with such matters. 
Making various records and departmental reports. 
Keeping up-to-date in turning in all office data 


Watching Costs 


Estimating scrap losses and looking for causes. 
Making constant effort to reduce shop wastes. 
Determining number and kinds of workers needed 
Controlling labor costs per unit of production. 
Taking steps to eliminate unnecessary employes. 
Planning ahead so as to avoid difficulties. 
Finding ways of lowering direct and indirect costs. 
Recognizing responsibility for shop economies. 


Training and Morale 


Breaking in new shop employes for standard operations 
Giving workers a good start in the department. 
Improving the efficiency of many older employes. 
Realizing that there is always a training problem. 
Building a good working team in the department. 
Getting all the employes to work together agreeably. 


Striving to grasp and carry out the ideas of management. 


Making an effort to fit into the company’s plans. 


Getting the worker’s interest in the company’s problems. 


Selling the employe to his job in every way. 
Providing various non-pay incentives to get interest. 


Keeping in mind the need of improving shop morale. 
Advising certain employes as to possible advancement. 


Watching for unusual abilities to encourage. 
Taking quick temporary care of personal injury cases 
Feeling responsibility for preventing further trouble. 
Settling grievances, grouches, and misunderstandings. 
Changing undesirable attitudes at the early stages. 


teresting to go over the list again and see if the “A” 
classification actually represents those items taking the 
largest part of his time, or whether his choices represent 
the items which he feels should take the most time and 
attention. It may be that grading the forty items will 
suggest a way of making the reader’s own foremanship 
still more effective than it has been in the past. 





Artificial Rubber Latex 


In a patented process’ an aqueous dispersion -of 
crude rubber is produced by diffusing by agitation a 
definite proportion of oleic acid throughout the massjof 
a benzol solution of rubber. Ammonia water is then 
added and mixed thoroughly with the rubber solution. 
The diffused particles of oleic acid are saponified by the 
ammonia forming a dispersing agent within the mix, thus 
stabilizing the final dispersion which is a milky-white 
mass and may be diluted practically to any extent with 
water. It may be used as prepared, or the solvent be 
removed by evaporation. The dispersed rubber may be 
easily coagulated by the common materials employed for 
coagulating crude rubber. The coagulated rubber has 
the characteristics to the rubber prior to its dispersion. 
It may be vulcanized with the same sulphur factor and 
heat coefficient as the original rubber. Such aqueous dis- 
persions are applicable in the manufacture of all kinds 
of felted fabrics, as, for example, in the production of 
felt for hat bodies, shoe stiffeners, slippers, etc., or in 
the manufacture of paper, cardboard, boxboard, sheath- 
ing or roofing paper, or felt and leather board. Other 
applications suggested for aqueous dispersions of the 
sort indicated are as shoe pastes, leather dressings, floor 
and furniture polishes, or for waxing threads or cords, 
or for sizing various materials. 


1U. S. patent No. 1,833,038. 
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How International Rubber 
Restriction Came About: 


Everett G. Holt 


arrived at in April and May of 1934, is based on 

more experimentation and a wider actual experience 
than any commodity control scheme previously tried. In 
its broadest aspect it may be looked upon as providing 
a test case for the efficacy of such control. Or a test case 
of a sort for the triumph of human fairness, moderation, 
and good faith over incitements to greed, injustice, and 


1 Reprinted from Asia, June, 1935, pp. 327-31. 


l VHE existing Intergovernment Agreement on rubber, 


U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. 





venality. 

In 1910, a turning point in the story of rubber, planta- 
tion rubber was as yet in its infancy. In 1876 some seeds 
of Hevea brasiliensis, the source of Para rubber, had been 
carried from northern Brazil to London, germinated there, 
and afterward transplanted to Ceylon. Thence some 
were taken later to Malaya, and thus without ostentation 
cultivated rubber began to spread eastward from Ceylon 
to every neighboring tropical land. Since rubber requires 
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By Grafting a Bud from a Perfect High-yielding Tree into the Wood of a Young Sapling, It Is Possible to Increase the Normal 
. Yield of Four Pounds a Year to as Much as Twenty Pounds 
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seven years to come into bearing, planting was cautious, 
and the number of estates increased rather slowly. The 
first rubber plantation company was organized in 1903, 
and in 1910, when the price of rubber reached its all- 
time peak of $3 a pound, the output of plantation rub- 
ber in the East was still only a small fraction of the 
total wild rubber gathered for the world market by 
native collectors, chiefly in the Amazon valley in the 
Brazilian state of Para and to a smaller extent in Africa. 

In 1910, as a result of the Brazilian attempt at rubber 
valorization, or artificial control of price, when mass 
production of automobiles was starting in the United 
States, new plantation companies were organized with 
frenzied speed. There was a terrific boom in rubber 
shares in London, based on dreams of huge profits to be 
made after seven years, and the soaring prices found 
many Hollanders as well as the Britishers in a receptive 
mood. The first rubber plantations had been laid out 
in Netherlands India later than in Ceylon and Malaya 
and largely at the expense of tobacco and coffee produc- 
tion. But in 1909-1910 stories of the profits made by 
the few Dutch planters who had rubber in bearing by 
that time were retold in Amsterdam and The Hague and 
sent another group of pioneers hurrying eastward. 

Between 1905, when the first shipments of plantation 
rubber reached London from the East, and 1910, the 
total area planted in Middle Asia had bounded from 
150,000 acres to 1,450,000 acres, and, as a result of con- 
tinued high prices, especially during the World War, the 
latter figure had trebled by 1922. Meanwhile the output 
of wild rubber fell from 73,000 tons in 1910, more than 
90% of the total production, to less than 28,000 tons, 
and the output of plantation rubber increased from about 
7,000 tons in 1910 to more than 375,000 tons. Almost 
3/,, of the plantation rubber in 1922 came from the 
Dutch colonies of Java, Sumatra, and Borneo, and */,, 
from the British colonies and protectorates of Ceylon 
and Malaya. The non-British capital invested—about 
25%—was chiefly Dutch, but was not exclusively Euro- 
pean. For, in British and still more in Dutch terri- 
tories, Chinese and Malays had become convinced of 
the superiority of estate to forest rubber and were de- 
veloping small gardens worked by native labor familiar 
with estate methods. Thus in the short space of twelve 
years had come the triumph of Middle Asia over tropi- 
cat America in producing Hevea brasiliensis, of culti- 
vated over wild rubber, and there was now in progress 
another and less happy triumph—that of supply over 
demand. 

For the postwar depression, which synchronized with 
the maturing of the trees in the vast plantation acreage, 
and the change from short-lived fabric tires to longer- 
lived cord tires, brought about increased supply together 
with decreased demand and so reversed the price trend. 
Until late in 1919 the price was above 50¢; in July, 
1921, it touched 11.5¢, at the low. Rubber stocks in 
the world early in 1922 were estimated as more than 
300,000 tons, a year’s supply, and potential rubber pro- 
duction seemed well in excess of probable world con- 
sumption. Hence the industry resolved to try codpera- 
tive control. 

It was natural that the British, with the largest stake 
in the game, should act first. On the demise of a par- 
tially successful attempt in 1920-1921 at a voluntary 25% 
restriction by British, Dutch, and a few Chinese pro- 
ducers, the British Rubber Growers Association, in 





October, 1921, convinced Parliament of the necessity of 
inquiring into the state of the rubber industry. Accord- 
ingly, a committee of practical rubber men was appointed 
under the chairmanship of Sir James Stevenson, who 
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was not connected with rubber, but was well known as 
the head of the potent organization making Johnny 
Walker whiskey. 

Unable to secure the adherence of the Dutch to a 
scheme applying to both British and Dutch territory, 
the committee suggested, in October, 1922, two possible 
schemes for British territory—the first, a restriction of 
output, and the second, which was Stevenson’s personal 
proposal, a restriction of exports by duties (scaled very 
high and fixed for quarterly periods according to the 
price of rubber) on shipments in excess of the percen- 
tage of standard production allowable at the minimum 
tax rate. This second scheme, which the committee pre- 
ferred, was approved, and in less than a month the legis- 
lation for adopting and enforcing it had been rushed 
through in Ceylon, the Federated Malay States, and the 
Straits Settlements. 

The Stevenson Restriction Scheme was put into effect 
on November 1, 1922, and for two years it seemed to be 
satisfactory. Prices soon allowed producers to make a 
good profit, and by the end of 1924 stocks were much 
reduced. Balloon tires as well as speculative trading 
aided in the seemingly beneficial depletion. At the time, 
however, there was a tendency to think of stocks in 
terms of absolute quantity instead of months’ supply, 
and in late 1924 a shortage began. The result was a 
panic market. The price shot to a high of $1.21 by July, 
1925, and continued, despite violent fluctuations, at a very 
high average until the middle of 1926. An attempt, 
successful for another year and a half, was then made to 
peg the price at 1s.9d. (42¢) instead of 1s.3d., the origi- 
nal objective of the Stevenson scheme. 

The Stevenson Restriction Scheme ceased to exist on 
November 1, 1928. In retrospect it looks almost like a 
stimulation scheme; for the high prices that it brought 
about induced heavy planting in restricted countries and 
still heavier planting in non-restricted countries, especially 
Netherlands India, where innumerable native producers 
turned from other crops to rubber. Native production 
in Netherlands India jumped from 17,000 tons in 1922 
to 108,000 tons in 1929. Total exports of estate and 
native rubber nearly trebled during the same period. 
Rubber production became well established in Siam, 
British Borneo, and Indo-China. The Ford plantations 
in Brazil, the Goodyear plantations in the Philippines, 
and the Firestone estates in Liberia signified one type of 
American reaction; the trebled output of reclaimed rub- 
ber, another. 

World exports of rubber rose from less than 400,000 
tons in 1922 to 861,000 tons in 1929. In mid-1929 the 
principal known rubber stocks aggregated 300,000 tons; 
since production steadily exceeded consumption, stocks 
rose to nearly 490,000 tons at the end of 1930 and about 
620,000 tons at the end of 1931. The weight of these 
supplies, mostly accumulated in the United States, de- 
pressed prices from about 16¢ a pound in December, 
1929, to 9¢ at the end of 1930 and 4%¢ a year later. 
During 1932, at the lowest level of the world depression, 
rubber stocks remained practically stable, but the Amer- 
ican holdings increased by 55,000 tons. The price fluctu- 
ated, but continued to fall, and in the first quarter of 
1933 it averaged almost exactly 3¢. 

Doubtless the American trade expected price to affect 
production sooner than it did. As a matter of fact, the 
European producers all tried at first to meet the situation 
by operating at or near capacity, so as to reduce produc- 
tion costs. But during 1931 many producers were sus- 
taining such losses that some of them, particularly in 
British India, closed down their estates, and others 
tapped only areas where costs would be at their lowest. 
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A Skillful Tapper Takes Care That He Cuts No Deeper Than the Bark, Lest He Hurt the Tree. 
a Cup Fastened Below the Cut 


from the Incision, Collects in 


Also producers tried new and less expensive tapping 
systems, cut plantation staffs to the bone in number, as 
well as in salaries and wages, and practiced every other 
possible economy. During the period 1927-1933 a repre- 
sentative group of eighty-five Malayan estates managed to 
reduce production costs, as reckoned in British pence, 
from 10.30 to 2.46; while at the same time the average 
price realized was falling from 18.10 to 2.90. It is fre- 
quently stated that 1932-1933 low costs would have been 
impossible except for the low price of rice, the staple 
diet of estate labor. At any rate, an increasing number 
of the Malayan estates, aided materially of course by 
British abandonment of the gold standard in September, 
1931, found themselves able to make ends meet. 

France solved the problem of low prices for planters 
in Indo-China by subsidizing rubber production there 
with the proceeds of a special tax on rubber imported into 
France. Since France customarily has imported more 
than three times the quantity of rubber produced in 
Indo-China, a relatively low tax on imports was sufficient. 
This situation, which has no parallel elsewhere, placed 
France, as will appear later, in a strong bargaining posi- 
tion when a new scheme for control of rubber was being 
discussed. 

As prices continued to fall, native rubber growers pur- 
sued courses quite unlike the procedure of estates. In 
the Outer Possessions of Netherlands India native pro- 
duction declined much sooner and much more sharply 
than in Malaya, where natives are largely dependent on 
rubber for a livelihood. No other producers respond to 
price conditions so sensitively as do the Netherlands 
Indian natives. On a declining price movement the mar- 
ket is at a standstill. With rising prices the turnover 
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of stocks is very rapid. In regions where the natives 
are not chiefly dependent on rubber they quit tapping 
their trees when prices are unattractive. Then, too, 
the system whereby a tapper takes his pay from an owner 
in kind lends itself to a quick reaction to market prices. 
During 1932 and early 1933 only family tapping was 
carried on by the Netherlands Indian natives, but, with 
the rise in prices before the existing intergovernment 
restriction agreement became effective, production 
rapidly increased. To not a few observers in late 1933 
and early 1934 it seemed that in the absence of restrictive 
measures the rubber productign industry would inevi- 
tably fall more and more under native control. The total 
exports of native rubber from Netherlands India in 1932 
were less than 61,000 tons, or slightly more than 5,000 
a month; during March, April, May, and June (the last- 
named month restricted) of 1934 they averaged more 
than 20,000 tons a month. 
(To be concluded ) 





Porous Rubber Balls 


In manufacturing porous rubber balls the rubber is 
submitted to prevulcanization under high pressure in the 
presence of a gas in a mold. It is withdrawn from that 
mold, and curing is completed in another one. When 
the article is of large size, gas does not penetrate to the 
core of the mass, and irregular curing results. A remedy 
for this is effected by supplying the rubber, by means of 
needles, with air channels into which a thread of talced 
wool may be passed to prevent their becoming stopped up. 
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Compounding Ingredients: 


Compositions—Properties— Functions 


ARBON BLACK of two types are used in rubber 
compounding. They are channel black, used for its 
effect in reenforcing the tensile properties of vul- 

canized rubber, and the softer carbon produced by crack- 
ing natural gas at high temperatures out of contact with 
air. This form of carbon has much lower reenforcing 
value in rubber but excels for compounding it for plia- 
bility and resistance to flexing. 

The extensive use of carbon black in rubber began in 
1914 with its use in tire treads to improve their wearing 
quality. Its superiority for that purpose was fortunate 
and a timely development because the munitions de- 
mand of the time seriously limited the supply of zinc 
oxide for other uses. Now zinc oxide functions in 
rubber work principally as a universal activator for 
organic accelerators and as a white pigment. 


Carbon Blacks 


Aerfloted Arrow Specification Black 


CHEMICAL ComposiTIon. Channel gas carbon. 

SELLER. J. M. Huber, Inc. 

APPLICATIONS. Tire treads, footwear, mechanicals, molded 
articles, heels, soles, insulation, and extruded products. 

Puysicat State. Soft texture carbon, 99.9% through 325-mesh 
screen. Semi-compressed or fully compressed. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.78. Stable. Non-toxic. 

Purpose AND Function. Hardness. Blackness. 
sistance. Resilience. Tensile reenforcement. 

MetuHops oF Use. Add directly to milled rubber or in master- 
batch form. 

VuLcaAnizaTIon. Retards cure slightly. 

Patents. Not disclosed. 


\brasive re- 


Arrow Compact 


CHEMICAL ComposiTION. Carbon. 

Setter. J. M. Huber, Inc. 

APPLICATIONS. Tire treads, footwear, mechanicals, molded 
articles heels, soles, insulation, and extruded products. 

Puysicat ‘STATE. Granulized pellets. 

PRoperTIES. Sp. gr., 1.78. Stable. Insoluble. 

PuRPOSE AND Function. Hardness, Abrasive resistance. 
sile reenforcement. 

MetHOps oF USE. 
master batch. 

VULCANIZATION. Retards cure slightly. 

PATENTS. Not disclosed. 


Certified Spheron 


Non-toxic. 


Ten- 


Mill directly into the rubber or add as 


CHEMICAL CoMpPosITION. Pure channel black. 

Setter. Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 

APPLICATIONS. Footwear, belting, packing, hose, heels, soles, 
insulation, etc. 

PuysicaL STATE. Dense dustless granules, or flocculent powder, 
compressed or uncompressed, in bags, cartons, or cases. 


process carbon 


Properties, Sp. gr., 1.75. Insoluble. Stable. Odorless. Non- 
toxic. 
PurPOSE AND Function. Hardness. Color. Tensile reenforce- 


ment. Chief functions to increase resistance to abrasion, tear, 
and action of oils. 

Metuops oF Use. Direct dispersion into rubber in Banbury or 
open mill. 

VULCANIZATION. Retards cure when organic accelerators are 
used. Has little effect on inorganic accelerators. 

Patents. U. S. No. 1,957,314, May 1, 1934. Canadian No. 
33,741, July 4, 1933. 


Disperse 


CHEMICAL Composition. Carbon black. 

SELLER. Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 

APPLICATIONS. Tire treads, beads, footwear, mechanicals, heels, 
soles, insulation, extruded products, druggists’ sundries, etc. 

PuysicaL State. Powder and pellets passing 99.9% through 
325-mesh screen. 


Properties. Sp. gr., 1.75. Insoluble. Stable. Odorless. Non- 
toxic. Intensely black. 
Purpose AND Function. Hardness. Color. Tensile reenforce- 


ment. Finish. Improves resistance to abrasive wear and tear- 
ing of rubber compositions. 

MetHops or Use. Add directly to the rubber as powder or 
master batched. Proportions recommended for master batch 
are 66% rubber and 34% Disperso. 

VULCANIZATION. Disperso is a moderately fast curing black. 

PATENTS. Not disclosed. 

Dixie 

CHEMICAL CoMposiTIOn. Carbon. 

SELLER. United Carbon Co. 

APPLICATIONS. All types of rubber products. 

PuysicaL State. Extremely fine particles, compressed to facili- 
tate handling. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.75. 
toxic. Intensely black. 

PURPOSE AND FUNCTION. 
Tensile reenforcement. 

MetuHops oF Use. Milled into rubber in proportions from 1 to 
100% as desired. 

VULCANIZATION. Retards cure slightly. 

Patents. Not disclosed. 


Dixiedensed 


Insoluble. Stable. Odorless. Non- 


Abrasive resistance. Color. Resilience. 


Same as Kosmobile, which see. 
Fumonex 


CHEMICAL CoMposITION. Carbon. 

SELLER. Binney & Smith Co. 

APPLICATIONS. Tire carcasses, inner tubes, footwear, me- 
chanicals, molded articles, heels, soles, insulation, extruded 
products, druggists’ sundries, solid tires, etc. 

PuysicaL State. Powder. Somewhat larger particle size than 
that of Micronex. 

ProperTIES. Sp. gr., 1.75. 
toxic. Intensely black. 

PurPosE AND FuNcTION. Firmness with good resilience. Color. 
Tensile reenforcement. Chemically inert. Valuable in com- 
binations with zinc oxide or carbon black by giving good 
reenforcement and excellent processing qualities. 

Metuops or Use. Mixed directly with rubber. 

VULCANIZATION. No effect on cure. 

Patents. Not disclosed. Fully protected. 


Insoluble. Stable. Odorless. Non- 


Gastex 


CHEMICAL Composition. 99% carbon. 

Setter. General Atlas Carbon Co, 

APPLICATIONS. Tire treads, carcasses, inner tubes, footwear, 
belting, packing, hose, molded articles, heels, soles, insulation, 
and extruded products. 

PuysicaL STATE. Passes completely through 325-mesh screen. 
Particle size larger than channel black. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.75. Soft texture, blue-black color. 

PurRPOSE AND FuNcTION. Tensile reenforcement. Abrasive re- 
sistance. Resilience. Finish. 

MetuHops or Use. Add directly to the rubber. 

VULCANIZATION, Fast curing—reduce accelerator. 
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Patents. U. S. 


Nos. 1,902,753, 1,902,797, 1,904,469, 1,930,437, 
and 1,999,541. * 


Kosmobile 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION. Carbon. 

SELLER. United Carbon Co. 

APPLICATIONS. All types of rubber products. 

PuysicaL State. Extremely fine particles mechanically agglom- 
erated into spherical pellets about 1/64-inch in diameter to 
eliminate dust in handling. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.75. Insoluble. 
toxic. Intensely black. 

Purpose AND Function. Hardness. Abrasive resistance. Color. 
Resilience. Tensile strength of rubber compositions. 

MetuHops or Use. Milled into rubber in proportions from 1 
to 100% as desired. 

VULCANIZATION. Slight retardation of cure. 

Patents. Not disclosed. 


Stable. Odorless. Non- 


Kosmos 
Same as Dixie, which see. 
Micronex Beads 


CHEMICAL ComposiTION. Carbon. 

SELLER. Binney & Smith Co. 

APPLICATIONS. Tire treads, carcasses, beads, inner tubes, foot- 
wear, hose, molded articles, heels, soles, insulation, extruded 
products, druggists’ sundries, etc. 

PuysicaL State. Friable pellets about 1/32-inch or less in di- 
ameter which easily break up in mixing to the ultimate par- 
ticles of carbon black. 


Properties. Sp. gr., 1.75. Insoluble. Stable. Odorless. Non- 
toxic. Intensely black. 
Purpose AND Function. Hardness. Color. Resilience. Tensile 


reenforcement. Increases abrasive resistance of rubber com- 
positions. 
MetHops oF USE. 
VULCANIZATION, 
blacks. 
Patents. U. S. No. 1,889,429, November 29, 1932. 


Micronex Mark II 


CHEMICAL CoMPoSsITION. Carbon. 

SELLER. Binney & Smith Co. 

APPLICATIONS. Tire treads, carcasses, beads, and inner tubes. 

PuysIcaL STATE. Powder similar to Micronex carbon black, but 
slightly finer in particle size. 

ProperTiEs. Sp. gr., 1.75. Insoluble. Stable. Odorless. Non- 
toxic. Intensely black. Great inherent reenforcing properties. 

PurPoSE AND Function. Hardness. Resilience. Tensile reen- 
forcement. Increases abrasive resistance of rubber composi- 
tions. 

MetuHops or Use. Add directly to the rubber. 

VULCANIZATION. Designed for acid types of accelerator with 
adequate amounts of fatty acids. 

Patents. Not disclosed. 


Add directly to the rubber. 
Slight retarding effect common to carbon 


Micronex, Standard 


CHEMICAL CoMposITION. Carbon. 

SELLER. Binney & Smith Co. 

APPLICATIONS. Tire treads, carcasses, beads, inner tubes, foot- 
wear, hose, molded articles, heels, soles, insulation, extruded 
products, druggists’ sundries, etc. 


PuysicaL STATE. Powder. Particle size about 0.06-micron. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.75. Insoluble. Stable. Odorless. Non- 
toxic. Intensely black. 

Purpose AND Function. Hardness. Color. Tensile reenforce- 


ment. Increases abrasive resistance of rubber compositions. 
Protects against actinic rays. Improves oil resistance. 
MetHops or Use. Add directly to the rubber. 


VULCANIZATION. Slight retarding effect common to carbon 
blacks. 
Patents. Not disclosed. 


Micronex W-5 


CHEMICAL Composition. Carbon black. 
SELLER. Binney & Smith Co. 
APPLICATIONS. Insulation. 

PuysicaL State. Similar to Micronex carbon black, Specially 
adapted for rubber insulating compounds. 
Properties. Sp. gr., 1.75. Insoluble. Stable. 

toxic. Intensely black. 
PurposE AND Function. When properly compourded it im- 
proves electrical break-down, resistivity, and power factor. 


Non- 


Odorless. 
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MeETHOpDs oF Use. Add directly to the rubber. 

VULCANIZATION. Slight retarding effect common to carbon 
blacks. 

PATENTS. 


Micronex W-6 


CHEMICAL CoMPosITION. Carbon. 
SELLER. Binney & Smith Co. 

APPLICATIONS. Tire treads, carcasses, beads, inner tubes, foot- 
wear, mechanicals, hose, molded articles, heels, and soles. 
PHYSICAL STATE. Compressed powder, similar to Micronex 

carbon black. 


Not disclosed. 


PROPERTIES. Sp. gr., 1.75. Insoluble. Stable. Odorless. Non- 
toxic. Intensely black. 

Purpose AND Function. Hardness. Color. Resilience. Ten- 
sile reenforcement. Increases abrasive resistance. 

MetuHops oF Use. Add directly to the rubber. 

VULCANIZATION. Slight retarding effect common to carbon 
blacks. 

PATENTs. Not disclosed. 

P-33 


CHEMICAL Composition. Soft carbon. 

SELLER. R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 

APPLICATIONS. Tire carcasses, inner tubes, footwear, mechani- 
cals, molded articles, heels, soles, insulation, extruded prod- 
ucts, tire-curing bags, oil-resisting stocks, and hard rubber. 

PHYSICAL STATE. Powder of fine particle size. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.80. Insoluble. Stable. Non-toxic. 
less. Black. 

PURPOSE AND FUNCTION. 
abrasive resistance. 

METHOps oF Use. Add directly to the rubber in high or low 


( )dor- 


Gives high tensile, stretch, tear and 


loadings. 
VULCANIZATION. Shortens cure. 
PATENTs. Not disclosed. 


Pelletex 


CHEMICAL ComposiTION. Carbon. 


SELLER. General Atlas Carbon Co. 

APPLICATIONS. Tire treads, footwear, belting, packing, hose, 
heels, soles, insulation, etc. 

PuysicaL STATE. Free flowing dustless carbon black of “Gas- 
tex” quality. 

PROPERTIES. Sp. gr., 1.75. Insoluble. Stable. Odorless. Non- 


toxic. 

PuRPOSE AND Function. Hardness. Color. Tensile reenforce- 
ment. Resistance to abrasion, tearing, and action of oils. 

MetuHops oF Use. Add directly to the rubber. 

VULCANIZATION. Does not retard cure when organic acceler- 
ators are used. 

Patents. U. S. Trade Mark No. 308,853. 


Thermax 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION. Soft carbon. 

SELLER. R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 

APPLICATIONS. Tire carcasses, inner tubes, footwear, mechan- 
icals, heels, soles, inflated and extruded products, tire-curing 
bags, oil resisting stocks, and hard rubber. 

PuysicaL STATE. Powder. Fine particle size, but larger than 
that of P-33. 

PROPERTIES. Sp. gr., 1.80. 
less. Dark gray. 

PuRPOSE AND Function. Gives good tensile, stretch, tear and 
abrasive resistance with low modulus. 

MetHops or Use. Add directly to the rubber in high or low 


Insoluble. Stable. Non-toxic. Odor- 


loadings. 
VULCANIZATION. Shortens cure. 
PATENTS. Not disclosed. 


Velvetex 


CHEMICAL ComposiTION. Carbon. 

SELLER. Binney & Smith Co. 

APPLICATIONS. Tire carcasses, footwear, hose, molded articles, 
heels, soles, insulation, extruded products, auto topping, and 
spreader goods. 

PHYSICAL STATE. 


Fine soft powder. Larger particle size than 


Fumonex. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.75. Soft. Inert. Insoluble. Stable. 
Odorless. Non-toxic. Intensely black. 

Purpose AND Function. Inert filler. Color. Finish. Easily 


incorporated, low-cost black with excellent aging qualities. 
MetHops or Use. Add directly to the rubber. 
VuLcanizaTion. No effect on cure. 
Patents. Not disclosed. 
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Clays 


Hard clays used as fillers possess distinct reenforcing 
value in rubber compounding and are resorted to where 
color or cheapness are considered. 


Aerfloted Paragon 


CHEMICAL 
SELLER. J. 


Composition. Hydrous aluminum silicate. 
M. Huber, Inc. 


APPLICATIONS, Footwear, mechanicals, molded articles, heels, 
soles, extruded products, and battery boxes. 

PuHysicaAL State. Cream color. Aerfloted 99.85% through 
200-mesh_ screen, 

PROPERTIES. Sp. gr., 2.60. Stable. Non-toxic. Soft texture 
Insoluble. 

PurPOsE AND Function. Inert filler. Contributes hardness 
and tensile reenforcement, 

MetHops or Use, Mill directly into rubber. 


Retards slightly. 


disclosed. 


V ULCANIZATION cure 
} 


~ATENTS Not 


Aerfloted Suprex No. 1 


CHEMICAL CoMPOSITION, aluminum silicate. 
Secrex. J. M. Huber, Inc. 
(ppt Mechanicals, 


truded products, and air 


Hydrous 


articles, heels, soles, ex- 


molded 


bags. 


‘TIONS 


Puysicat State. White. Aerfloted 99.5% through 325-mesh 

Properties. Sp. gr., 2.60. Stable. Non-toxic. Soft texture. 
Inso uble 

Purrose AND Function. Inert filler. Contributes hardness and 
tensile reenforcement. 

\MetHops or Use. Mill directly into rubber. 

V ULCANIZATION Retards cure slightly. 

Patents. Not disclosed 


i) 


Aerfloted Suprex No. 2 


CHI tL COMPOSITION 

DELLE! J Ml. Huber, Ince. 
APPLICATIONS. Mechanicals, molded 
battery boxes, 


Hydrous aluminum silicate 


articles, heels, soles, ex 


truded products, and air bags. 


PHYSICAL STATI Pinkish gray. <Aerfloted 99.5% through 
325-mesh screen 

Properties. Sp. gr., 2.60. Stable. Non-toxic. Soft texture. 
Insoluble 

PURPOSE AND Function. Inert filler, Contributes hardness and 
tensile reenforcement. 


Metuops or Use. Mill directly into rubber. 

VuLcaANizaTIon. Retards cure slightly. 

PATENTS. Not disclosed 

Flake 

CuHeMiIcAL Composition. Hydrous aluminum silicate. 

SeL_ter. Aluminum Flake Co. 

APPLICATIONS. Tire treads, inner tubes, footwear, mechanicals, 
molded articles, and druggists’ sundries. 

Puysicat State. White, 99.75% through 325-mesh screen 

Proverties. Sp. gr., 2.60. Stable. Non-toxic. Smooth texture. 
Insoluble. 

PURPOSE AND FUNCTION. 
tensile reenforcement. 

MetHops or Use. Mill 


VULCANIZATION. Retards cure 


Aluminuin 


Inert filler. Contributes hardness and 


directly into rubber. 


slightly. 


PaTEeNTs. Not disclosed 
China 

Same as Aerfloted Paragon, which see. 
Dixie 

CHEMICAL CoMposiTion, Aluminum silicate. 


Setter. R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
APPLICATIONS. Tire beads, footwear, mechanicals, molded ar 
ticles, heels, soles, insulation, extruded products, clothing, 


tiling, and tire-curing bags. 

PuysicaL STATE. Powder, 99% through 300-mesh screen. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 2.60. Stable. Non-toxic. Insoluble. 
white to cream 

Purpose AND Function. A high-grade hard clay for stiffening 
and reenforcing practically any compound. 

Metuops or Use. Add directly to the rubber as a filler in high 
or low loadings. 

VutcanizaTion. Slightly retards cure. 

PATENTS. None 


Color 


APPLICATIONS. 
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Dixie Junior 


CHEMICAL Composition. Aluminum silicate. 

SELLER. R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 

APPLICATIONS. Footwear, mechanicals, molded articles, heels, 
soles, insulation, extruded products, tiling, tire beads, and 
tire-curing bags. 

PuysicaL State. Powder, 99% through 300-mesh screen. 
PROPERTIES. Sp. gr., 2.60. Stable. Non-toxic. Insoluble. White. 
Similar to Dixie but obtained from an adjacent deposit. 
Purpés—E AND Function, High-grade hard clay for stiffening 

and reenforcing practically any compound. 

MetHops or Use. Add directly to the rubber as a filler in high 
or low loadings. 

VULCANIZATION. Slightly retards cure. 

Patents. None. 

Kaolin 


Same as 


McNamee 


\erfloted Paragon, which see. 


CHEMICAL ComposITiION, Aluminum silicate. 
SELLER. R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
APPLICATIONS, Soft, good-color clay for cheap compounds. 


PuysicaL State. Powder, 99% through 300-mesh screen. 


Properties. Sp. gr., 2.60. Stable. Non-toxic. Insoluble. White. 
Soft texture. 
Purpose AND Function. Filler. Stiffener. 


Meruops or Use. 
loadings. 
V ULCANIZATION. 


PATENTS. None. 


Par 


Add directly to the rubber in high or low 


Slightly retards cure. 


CHEMICAL Composition. Aluminum silicate. 

SELLER. R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 

Applications. A hard, off-color clay for stiffening and loading 
cheap compounds. 

PHYSICAL STATE, 
screen. 

PROPERTIES. 2.60. Stable. 
colored. Hard texture. 

PURPOSE AND FUNCTION. 

Metuops oF Use, 
loadings. 

VULCANIZATION. 

PATENTS. None. 


Off-color powder, 99% through 300-mesh 


Sp. gt. Non-toxic. Insoluble. Cream 
Filler. Stiffener. 


Add directly to the rubber in high or low 


Slightly retards cure. 


Witco 


CHEMICAL Composition. Colloidal aluminum silicate. 

SELLER, Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 

APPLICATIONS. Tire treads, carcasses, beads, inner tubes, foot- 
wear, mechanicals, belting, packing, hose, molded articles, 
heels, soles, insulation, extruded products, druggists’ sun- 
dries, etc. 

PuysicaLt State, Light cream-colored powder, 99% finer than 
325 mesh. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 2.60. Inert. 
Insoluble. 

PurPosE AND Function. Smoothness of finish. Tensile reen- 
forcement. Markedly increases resistance of rubber to abra- 
sion and tear. 

Metuops or Use. Add directly to rubber. 

VULCANIZATION. Witco clay produces a very flat curing curve 
to stocks accelerated with Captax and guanidine. 

PATENTS. Not disclosed. 


Stable. Odorless. Non-toxic. 


Addenda—Dispersed Ingredients 


Colloidal Micronex 


CHEMICAL ComposiTION. Aqueous dispersion of rubber grade of 
carbon black. 

Setter. Binney & Smith Co. 

In all kinds of latex work and various types of 
aqueous solutions. 

PuysicaL State. Paste form. 

Properties. Colloidal suspension containing about 35% carbon 
black. 

PURPOSE AND FUNCTION. 
form. 

MetuHops or Use. Add directly to latex or other suspension or 
solution. 

VULCANIZATION. No effect on rate of cure. 

Patents. Not disclosed. 


Carbon black in stabilized colloidal 
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Koroseal=a New Plastie: 


Some Properties and Uses 


Ss. L. Brous and W. L. Semon? 





Fig. 1. Milling of Koroseal 


UBBER has found its widest use in industry because 

its properties can be altered and improved by com- 

pounding and cure to give strong, flexible, resilient 
products which are resistant to abrasion, impervious to 
fluids, electrically insulating, and relatively inert chemically. 
For such other desirable characteristics as resistance to oils 
and solvents, and freedom from attack by air, sunlight, and 
oxidizing materials, skillful compounding has_ brought 
marked improvements, but even better properties are needed 
to meet the demands of modern industry. 

The search for synthetic rubbers has been stimulated not 
merely by the desire for an economically independent source 
of supply, but also with the hope that there might be ob- 
tained materials having properties superior to the natural 
product. Whitby and Katz* have published a comprehen- 
sive historical treatise dealing with the development of 
numerous synthetic rubbers which have appeared in the last 
few years. 

It has been believed that linear polymers obtained from 
dienes hold most promise for the preparation of rubber-like 
materials. Carothers* has studied the relation between the 
structure of dienes and the types of polymerization products 
which may be obtained therefrom. On the basis of these 
data he inferred that, from the standpoint of their poly- 
merization products, the best dienes will be of the type 
CH, :CXCH:CH,, in which X is an activating group other 

1Presented before the Division of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 
at the eighty-ninth meeting of the American Chemical Society, New York, 
N. Y., Apr. 22 to 26, 1935. Reprinted from Ind. Eng. Chem., June, 1935, 
Pp. 667-72. 

2B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 

3G. S. Whitby and J. R. Katz, Ind. Eng. Chem., 25, 1204 (1933). 

4W. H. Carothers, Jnd. Eng. Chem., 26, 30 (1934) 


ST. Ostromislensky, Canadian patent No. 270,225, Apr. 26, 1927. 
®W. L. Semon, U. S. patent No. 1,929,453, Oct. 10, 1933. 


than alkyl or aryl. In general it has been found 
that there may. be obtained polymerization prod- 
ucts with physical properties equal to, or often 
superior to those of natural rubber, and with 
marked resistance to the action of solvents and 
chemicals. Among the many types of organic 
materials which will polymerize, the vinyl com- 
pounds only recently have been modified suitably 
to yield commercial rubber-like materials. 

In 1927 Ostromislensky® claimed that the poly- 
merization products of vinyl chlorides might be 
divided into several classes according to their 
solubilities. The first, or acetone-soluble portion, 
he chose to call a-caouprene chloride. Likewise, 
the second, or chlorobenzene-soluble portion, he 
named f-caouprene chloride. The substantially 
insoluble portion, he termed y-caouprene chloride. 
This latter tough, horny, heat-stable material has 
been shown to be substantially unaffected by sun- 
light or by hot or concentrated oxidizing agents. 

Semon® has shown that, although the com- 
pletely polymerized vinyl halides are insoluble in 
practically everything at room temperature, they 
are soluble in a large number of materials at a 





Fig. 3. Koroseal Molded Articles 
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have air blisters if run in a single ply. 




















The softer stocks may be plied up at 





the calender into a fairly coherent 
sheet although the ply adhesion is not 











so good as with masticated rubber. 
Koroseal may be uniformly ex- 
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have served as a basis for the develop- 
ments of this new class of materials. Fig. 4. 
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0 wo zo truded in all sizes and shapes within 
the limits of the extruding machine. 
This property is very useful in the 


The generic term “Koroseal,” how- Molding on Tensile Strength of Koroseal Preparation of tubing for use as 


ever, refers to a broad class of compo- 

sitions with properties aliens 
varying from those of 
hard rubber to those 
of jelled rubber ce- 
ment embodying mod- 
ified, substantially in- 
soluble polymers of 
vinyl halides. By adap- 
tations of composition 
and of methods or 
processing, a variety of 
useful rubber-like ma- 
terials has been pro- 
duced, the physical and 
chemical properties ol 
which may be varied 
over a wide range by 
compounding, particu- 
larly by the choice of 
plasticizer. It is neces- 
sary to distinguish be- 
tween plasticizers and 
solvents, and we shall 
arbitrarily term as plas- 
ticizers the relatively 
non-volatile materials, 
and as solvents, the 
readily volatile mate- 
rials. Those soluble 
or insoluble materials 
which are not plasti- 
cizers or solvents, but 


which are added to Fig. 5. Photomicrographs Showing Impregnation of Cord by 
Koroseal Solution and Rubber Latex press before removal 


modify the processing 
or to change the ap- 
pearance or properties of the finished product, will, 
according to the usage common in the rubber industry, 
be termed “pigments.” To avoid confusion, all data given 
in the subsequent portion of this paper will be based on 
vinyl chloride compounds containing a single representa- 
tive plasticizer—namely, tricresyl phosphate. 


Processing 


Since Koroseal is thermoplastic, it can be worked under 
similar conditions and with the same equipment used for 
processing rubber. Koroseal in most of its forms may be 
plasticized on hot mill rolls (Figure 1), calendered to 
various gages, and extruded through dies to give products 
similar to those shown in Figure 2. Mill roll tempera- 
tures approximate 105° C. (221° F.). Because of its 
lack of tack, Koroseal is somewhat harder to work than 
most rubber compounds, but with proper care and ex- 
perience no difficulty is encountered. Its softer modifica- 
tions may be mixed readily in a glass-lined, steam- 
jacketed mixer. 

Koroseal resembles rubber with respect to the trapping 
of air blisters, in that thin sheets (0.125 to 0.6 mm.) are 
usually air-free, especially if run on an odd-speed calen- 
der ; while the thicker gages (0.8 mm. and above) usually 
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such or for blank stock for further 
processing. 

In some of its forms, 
such as die-run tubing 
and the harder sheeted 
stocks, Koroseal may 
be used directly with- 
out molding, but it is 
more often necessary 
that it be molded. For 
this purpose hydraulic 
presses with  steam- 
heated platens are em- 
ployed with either flash 
or plunger-type molds, 
dependent to some ex- 
tent on the shape of the 
article to be prepared. 
Figure 3 shows a num- 
ber of shapes into 
which the material has 
been formed. The 
softer stocks may be 
plied up, taped, and in- 
tegrally bonded in open 
steam. The harder 
stocks should be press- 
molded because higher 
pressures are necessary 
for cohesion of the 
laminations. To pre- 
vent distortion it is 
generally necessary to 
cool the articles in the 


Koroseal 


from the mold. The 
average molding temperatures vary from 147° C. 
(297° F.) to 160° C. (320°F.), depending on the stock 
and size of article to be molded. 

Scrap Koroseal, such as mold flash and trimmings, is 
easily reworked. Repeated milling and molding does not 
present practical difficulties and apparently produces no 
deterioration of the material. This property permits the 
reduction of losses on molded articles and does not, as 
in the case of rubber, necessitate a chemical treatment 
for reclamation. Figure 4, where tensile strength has 
been plotted against time (at 147° C.) and temperature 
(20 minutes) of molding, respectively, shows that Koro- 
seal is substantially unaffected by long heating at practi- 
cal molding temperatures. 

Koroseal in its uncompounded form is a translucent 
material whose natural color varies, with the choice of 
plasticizer and with the extent of milling or molding, 
from a very pale amber to a dark brown. 

Koroseal behaves like rubber in that it forms highly 
viscous solutions with solvents, but is unlike rubber in 
that milling of the stock does not reduce the solution 
viscosity. The solids content of the solutions normally 
used is approximately 10% by weight. Since gelation 
occurs on cooling, these solutions must be used at or near 
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the boiling point of the solvent. However, even with 
these limitations, Koroseal solutions offer commercial pos- 
sibilities in fields such as impregnation of coating of 
fabrics, coating of metal parts such as plating racks, and 
coating of paper. Figure 5 shows the excellent impreg- 
nation of tire cord that is obtainable with a Koroseal 
solution as compared with rubber latex of the same 
concentration. 


Compounding 


Practically all of the recognized rubber-compounding 
materials have been incorporated with Koroseal. Each 
might be discussed separately, but to do so would be 
needless repetition. Generally speaking, these materials 
belong in two groups—those which are soluble in or are 
wet by the Koroseal, and those which are neither soluble 
in nor wet by the Koroseal. Included in the former 
group are such pigments as whiting, asbestos, clay, zinc 
oxide, lithopone, gas black, iron oxide, magnesia, lead 
oxide, and organic and inorganic. colors. In the non- 
compatible group are such materials as factice, synthetic 
and natural rubbers, and nitro-cellulose. The compatible 
materials, when added in quantities up to 25% by volume 
of the batch, act as stiffening and coloring agents. The 
chief advantages to be gained by compounding Koroseal 
are to increase hardness, decrease resilience, and in other 
ways modify properties to meet service requirements. 
Physical tests have revealed no increase in tensile strength 
due to pigmentation. 

Sulphur, either alone or in the presence of the common 
rubber accelerators or activators, gives no effects other 
than those shown by pigments, but when sodium sulphide 
is used in conjunction with the sulphur, a reaction occurs 
on the application of heat which in effect substantially 
reduces the thermoplasticity of the stock. It is immedi- 
ately obvious that a compound so prepared will have 
enhanced value in services at elevated temperatures. It 
is also apparent that processing is facilitated since it is 
not necessary to cool the stock in the molds before 
removal. 


(To be concluded) 





Retreading Patents 
(Continued from page 36) 


end, and means for receiving a tool by which tongue and 
groove may be forced to interlock. 

160. Grange, 1,980,134, Nov. 6, 1934. A_ tire 
retreading vulcanizer includes annular vulcanizer and 
matrix sections removably and replaceably carried there- 
by; the vulcanizer sections have skirt portions forming 
continuations of the matrix radially inwardly of the vul- 
canizer; the skirt portions are removably and replace- 
ably supported on the vulcanizer sections, 

161. Pilblad and Fetter, 1,983,705, Dec. 11, 1934. 
A repair unit for tire casings has a rigid support con- 
forming to the surface of the casing as to a limited area 
corresponding to the repair, a pneumatic pad adapted to 
engage the opposite side of the casing covering a cor- 
responding area, and adjustable means for supporting 
the pad adjacent the casing applying an initial pressure 
to the work, and means for inflating the pad to apply a 
predetermined vulcanizing pressure to the area to be re- 
paired. ; 

162. Manning, 1,995,892, Mar. 26, 1935. A tire 
retreading apparatus has a tire mold to fit over the cir- 
cumference of a casing for receiving a rubber strip be- 
tween mold and casing to retread it. The mold comprises 
a relatively thin annular metal rim grooved inwardly to 
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form circumferentially extending beads on the inside sur- 
face, heating means on the outside of the rim including a 
pair of separate oppositely positioned coils together act- 
ing to heat the entire surface of the rim, each coi] com- 
prising tubing extending back and forth across the outer 
face of the rim with a steam inlet at the top and an outlet 
at the bottom, and means for reenforcing the rim to 
limit radial expansion from excessive pressure in the tire, 
the means including wire reenforcing carried in the 
grooves in the rim to provide a continuous wire band 
around the rim in each groove. 

163. Murphy, 1,996,971, Apr. 9, 1935. <A vul- 
canizer comprises an annular element formed of a lower 
fixed segment and a pair of movable segments pivotally 
connected at one end to the adjacent ends of the fixed 
segment, the segments, with inner peripheral surfaces re- 
cessed, being of substantially equal circumferential lengths 
and having independent heating chambers, sectional co- 
operating matrices of complementary lengths removably 
disposed in the recessed portions of the segments and 
movable with the movable segments, the matrices having 
tread forming portions on the inner peripheral surface 
thereof, and removable and replaceable continuous cir- 
cular sidewall engaging members disposed upon opposite 
sides and forming annular inwardly extending continua- 
tions of the matrices, there being interengaging forma- 
tions between the adjacent ends of the matrices and the 
members thereby to secure them against relative move- 
ment when the segments are closed. 





Self-Healing Inner Tube’ 


A self-healing inner tube structurally designed to pre- 
vent deflation after puncturing is secured by lining the 
tube during its manufacture with a tread ply of rubber 
of special softening composition. The following formula 
gives satisfactory results. 
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The particular softening agent used is ortho-phosphoric 
acid of 85% strength. The clay serves as a vehicle for 
the phosphoric acid. The clay and acid are mixed to- 
gether before being added to the other ingredients. The 
rosin oil serves as a softener and tack producer. The in- 
gredients are mixed on a rubber mill in the usual manner 
and may be calendered and slit into strips. In the con- 
struction of an inner tube by the pole or flat drum method 
one of these strips is used as a lining for that half of 
the tube toward the tread. The application of heat to 
the tube results in vulcanization of the body structure, but 
the special stock layer, due to the presence of the chemical 
agent and absence of sulphur, accelerator, or other vul- 
canizing ingredients in its composition, does not vulcanize. 
On the contrary it becomes extremely plastic, almost vis- 
cous in form, and interiorly is very sticky. Although the 
non-tacky layer in the tube causes the surface of the 
special stock iayer to be somewhat less sticky so that it 
will not adhere to the opposite wall of the tube should it 
come in contact therewith, it is preferable that the finished 
tube be kept in lightly inflated condition. In the event of 
puncturing by a nail the sticky layer adheres to the nail so 
that when the nail is withdrawn, it draws back some of the 
sticky stock with it so as completely to seal the hole 
through the body structure. 


2U. S. patent No. 1,992,514, Feb. 26, 1935. 
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The Tire Industry Ranks among 
New Industries 


UBBER tire and inner tube manufacturing is one 
industry among eighteen new manufacturing ones 
that have sprung into existence during the fifty- 
year period prior to 1929, according to the report of a 
survey being conducted by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. These manufactories gave employment to 
1,123,314 wage earners in 1929, which does not consider 
the added millions that were engaged in furnishing raw 
materials, power, transportation, sales, and distribution. 

It is, of course, well known that many other branches 
of the rubber industry are of even more recent origin 
than that of tires and tubes and that the thousands of 
workers engaged in these pursuits could with perfect 
feasibility be added to the figures of this report, thus 
making the good showing that is revealed even better, 
yet conservative. Such alterations, however, would not 
change the order of importance that is set forth. 

From the point of view of the number of wage earn- 
ers involved the manufacturing of rubber tires and tubes 
is exceeded by only three of the other seventeen new 
industries, namely: electrical machinery and appliances, 
motor vehicles, and motor vehicle bodies and parts. It 
is, indeed, interesting to note the substantial position 
taken by the rubber industry in the progressive industrial 
expansion of the United States in the period of slightly 


over the last half century. 





Confidence Is Growing 


MEASURABLY increased optimism seems to be 
definitely supplanting the long endured hope for 
business revival. According to economic surveys 
the durable goods industries, so essential to healthful 
business balance, have been active beyond that point 
which might have been expected under normal seasonal 
conditions. Greater-than-seasonable declines, that have 
been so characteristic of the summer seasons of the de- 
pression years, have applied to only a few specific in- 
dustries this past summer, not to business in general. 
The business survey committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents states in its advance bulletin 
August 21, “It begins to look like politicians and axe 
grinders can not retard business expansion much longer. 


The 


There is a general wave of confidence developing. 


bad news seems to be generally discounted.” 


What would seem to be a decided turn in the frame of 
mind of men in the rubber industry is evident in all sec- 
tions of the country. Reports indicating business im- 
provement as compared with last year, those stating a 
volume experience of more than seasonal expectancy, and 
the ones advancing sound reasons for further improve- 
ment during the coming fall and winter months, and in 
1936, outnumber, by far, the less-encouraging kind. 

Other quite commonly shared opinions are that NRA 
nullification has aided the conduct of business by the 
relief that is felt of taking government regulation out of 
the manufacturing picture, thus increasing the flexibility 
of economical management; that internal leadership 
should be established within the industry, to effect real 
cost-plus-profit principle of doing business rather than the 
volume-at-any-cost type, too prevalently employed now; 
and that business is improving in spite of government 
impositions, rather than because of its helps. 

The tone of opinion now indicates the inception of 
confidence. Of this the British point of view as expressed 
in Morrison’s Monthly Review, August, 1935, is interest- 
ing: 

“Money in America is cheap and abundant, money has 
been pumped into the economic system but, so far, con- 
fidence has been lacking, and confusion of thought and 
effort has prevailed. As we have seen in our own coun- 
try, confidence is essential if advantage is to be taken of 
available credit and opportunity, and if the stock market 
recovery in America continues into the Autumn we may 
see the American agriculturist and industrialist getting on 
to his toes ready for a jump forward.” 





Panama Plantations 


HE reported acquisition of 2,500 acres of land in 

the Province of Colon, Panama, by the Goodyear 

Plantations Co. for the development of rubber plan- 
tations may prove to be of much future significance. 
That rubber can be cultivated in Panama is an established 
fact. The possible advantages of a nearby source can be 
sasily imagined when it is considered that the United 
States uses half of the entire world’s consumption of 
crude rubber. 
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Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


Synthetic Rubber Industry 


HE following observations on the 

possibilities of synthetic rubber manu- 
facture are from the paper of E. R. 
Bridgwater,! who spoke on ‘Practical 
Aspects of Nieywland’s Work,” at the 
Nichols Medal Award to Father J. A. 
Nieuwland for his basic work on syn- 
theses from unsaturated hydrocarbons.? 

“With the practically unlimited domes- 
tic reserves in this country of coal and 
limestone for the production of acety- 
lene and of salt for hydrogen chloride, 
obviously it will be possible, if a na- 


—_—_— 


1Manager, Rubber Chemicals Division, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
2Ind. Eng. Chem., July, 1935, pp. 847-54. 


tional emergency should arise, to equip 
ourselves quickly to produce a sufficient 
quantity of chloroprene rubber to supply 
the nation’s needs. Moreover, acety- 
lene can be produced from petroleum, 
as well as from coal, although the pro- 
cess is not yet fully developed on a com- 
mercial scale. 

“Unlike the synthetic rubbers that had 
preceded it, chloroprene rubber has its 
use in times of peace as well as in war. 
Because of its superior resistance to 
oils, heat, oxidation, and ozone and sun- 
light deterioration, as compared with 
natural rubber, and because of its low 
permeability to gases, there are many 


r 


places in our industries and arts where 
it can be used to much better advantage 
than the natural product. These dis- 
tinctive properties are making it possible 
to create a synthetic rubber industry in 
times of peace which will serve as a 
nucleus for expansion if we should be 
so unfortunate as to be visited by an- 
other war. If it were not for these 
distinctive characteristics of chloroprene 
rubber, its peace-time production would 
be possible only through the aid of a 
government subsidy or import restric- 
tions, since the cost of manufacture is 
still far greater than the cost of growing 
natural rubber.” 





Relation of the 


N THIS article the author discusses 

activity in organic chemicals be- 
fore, during, and after the war and the 
accomplishments and problems of the 
dyestuff industry during the last fourteen 
years. Certain of these have had direct 
and important relation to the progress 
of the rubber industry as the following 
excerpts clearly show. 


Rubber Chemicals 


The dyestuff industry cannot claim 
the development of the best accelerators 
or antioxidants for the rubber industry. 
Certain rubber companies had become 
research-conscious long before the war. 
As early as 1906 they used imported 
aniline as an accelerator which was 
followed by the more satisfactory 
diphenylthiourea, also made by the rub- 
ber industry from imported aniline. A 
few years later they started to use 
p-aminodimethylaniline made from im- 
ported raw material. At the beginning 
of the war the industry was forced to 
manufacture its own dimethylaniline. 
About that time hexamethylenetetra- 
mine came into use as an accelerator 
and was manufactured by a domestic 
fine chemicals concern. 

In the field of rubber chemicals the 
most constructive developments have 
taken place during the last fourteen 


1Abstracted from Ind. Eng. Chem., June, 1935, 


pp. 618-26. a 
2E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 


mington, Del. 


Dyestuff Industry to Other Industries’ 
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years, also true of the dyestuff indus- 
try. There has been a marked improve- 
ment in the strength of new accelera- 
tors, and today we are using only about 
one-third to one-eighth of the amount 
previously used. The appearance of 
diphenylguanidine as a rubber accelera- 
tor in 1920 or 1921 was a great step 
forward. It was a cheaper and stronger 
accelerator than those used previously. 
Shortly after, accelerators consisting of 
the condensation product of an aliphatic 
aldehyde with an aromatic amine ap- 
peared on the market. A few years later 
mercaptobenzothiazole and the thiuram 
disulphides came into use. 

The use of rubber antioxidants started 
some time in 1925 with the introduction 
of the condensation product of acetalde- 
hyde with aniline. Shortly after, the 
condensation product of acetaldol- and 
c-naphthylamine came into use. 


Synthetic Rubber 


The chemistry on which the dyestuff 
industry has based the production of syn- 
thetic rubber is simple, at least theoreti- 
cally. It is the chemistry of double and 
triple bonds involving the polymerization 
of simple aliphatic compounds. 1,3-Chloro- 
butadiene polymerizes easily to a poly- 
mer which has already proved its use- 
fulness in many fields in competition 
with natural rubber, in spite of its 
much higher price. In actual manu- 
facture many difficulties were encoun- 


tered because of the difficulty of con- 
trolling operations. It has been shown 
repeatedly in this paper how pronounced 
the effect of a small amount of an or- 
ganic chemical may be. In the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber this fact is 
detrimental because of the powerful in- 
fluence of a number of impurities on the 
finished product. To polymerize an 
organic chemical and to prevent it from 
polymerizing, when such a change is 
undesirable, are quite different matters. 
In addition to the usual construction 
and operating problems there are still 
numerous details to be worked out, but 
we think we are on the way to estab- 
lishing an American synthetic rubber 
industry which years from now will be 
regarded as a great contribution to our 
national life. Again, experience gained 
in the dyestuff industry has furnished 
the knowledge necessary to deal with 
such a difficult manufacturing problem. 





Wax Colors 

A line of permanent organic colors 
with paraffin is available either dry or 
master-batched in rubber. These are 
finding favor in stocks for tiling when 
color and brilliance of surface is desired. 
The wax in the combination enhances 
the effect and makes it easy to main- 
tain, as well as contributing protection 
to the surface against deterioration by 
weathering. 





Latex-Insulated 
Wire! 


LECTRICAL 


only 


insulation of wire is 

practical with purified 
100% rubber latex because normal latex 
contains soluble ma- 


stable, 


water 
Materials introduced into 

rubber must not only be non-conductors 
but must 


table shows that as latex is 


too 


many 
terials. 
themselves also not absorb 


The 


purified, its water 


water. 
absorption disposition 
zero after a_ suf- 
number of creaming operations 


becomes practically 

ficient 

have been performed 
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Latex 
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Once-cr 
I wice-creamed 


hrice-creamed 
Insulation Method 


In the simplest manufacturing process 
for preparing latex wire, the conductor is 
led into a container holding a properly 
purified and compounded latex and is 
tnen passed upwards in a vertical direc 
tion into a drying chamber where 
latex is heat-coagulated. Then it is 
brought down into another bath of latex 
compound and subsequently passed ver- 
tically into further drying chambers. 
This continued until the de- 
sired thickness of rubber is obtained on 
the conductor. The latex compound 
may be either vulcanized or unvulcan- 
ized. The type and temperature of the 
drying chambers and the resultant 
physical and electrical properties of the 
conductor will, to a great extent, be in- 
fluenced by whether or not the latex 
has been prevulcanized or vulcanized 
during a drying cycle. The process is 
very simple, easy to control, and inex- 
pensive to operate. The fact that the 
conductor leaves the latex in a vertical 
direction insures a coat of latex uniform 
all around the conductor. In_ other 
words, in the parlance of the insulation 
engineers, the conductor at the 
clusion of the operation is properly cen- 
tered. There are no thin spots in the 
insulation. This property is a distinct 
advantage and manifests itself in the 
following ways: (1) thinner wall of in- 
sulation to obtain the same equivalent 
electrical result; (2) lesser amount of 
compound used to obtain the same 
equivalent result; (3) a con- 
weight for the 


the 


process is 


con- 


electrical 
siderable reduction in 
same length of insulated conductor; 
and (4) reduced cost in any 
or covering of this insulated conductor. 

All of these improved qualities have 
been obtained with no sacrifice of elec- 
trical insulation, strength, or 
sistance of the rubber compound. 


braiding 


age re 


Wire.” 
1935, 


1“*Properties of Latex-Insulated 
McGavack, Ind. Eng. Chem., Aug., 
894-96, 


Rubbone 


HE following notes on Rubbone, the 

resin obtained by the oxidation of 
rubber, are quoted from a report on 
an investigation in progress for the 
Rubber Growers’ Association! to ascer- 
tain new uses for rubber. Of special 
interest are the following points con- 
densed from the report. 

Of all the reactions which 
undergoes, oxidation, next to 
vulcanization, may be said to rank in 
the first place. For not only does the 
life and usefulness of all raw and vul- 
canized rubber depend on the course of 
this reaction but attempts to create use- 
ful oxides may be regarded as based on 
the same reaction. 

A standard procedure for the rubber 
resin known as Rubbone is as follows: 
a solution of milled blanket crepe in 
white spirit (kerosene) is made by dis- 
solving 20 parts by weight of rubber in 
80 parts by weight of solvent, adding 
14-part of cobalt lineolate, and aerating 
at 80° C. (176° F.) until a sample drawn 
off from the bulk shows a_= quick 
separation of sediment and a clear su- 
pernatant solution of the resin. The 
clarified solution is distilled by steam 
or in vacuo to the Rubbone 
resin. 

The properties of Rubbone indicate its 
application in paints, var- 
nishes, and enamels, for electrical in- 
sulation particularly in the impregna- 
tion of coils, etc., and for molding. 

On exposure to air Rubbone hardens 
slightly on the surface which becomes 
non-tacky and solid. This change is 
accompanied by a small increase in 
weight, indicating further oxygen ab- 
sorption. On heating the resin becomes 
more fluid, and is quite fluid at 100° C. 
(212° F.). When maintained at tem- 
peratures above 100° C. a thermosetting 
takes place through the mass at the 
same time as oxidation proceeds on the 
surface exposed to the air. Heating for 
24 hours at 140° C. (284° F.) is neces- 
sary to fully set the resin so that it be- 
comes insoluble in white spirit, etc. At 
200° C. (392° F.) it sets in 1% hours, 
although liable to porosity, whereas at 
100° C. (212° F.) it requires 50 hours. 


natural 
rubber 


separate 


possible 


~ 4 “Rubbone.” H. P. and W. H. Stevens, Bull. 
Rubber Growers’ Assocn., Mar., 1935, pp. 131-34. 


Trade Color Designations 

Paste Cortor. A thick water suspen- 
sion of dye or pigment which is insolu- 
ble in water. 

Putp Cotor. A water suspension of 
insoluble pigment, usually a_ precipitated 
lake. 

DispeRsED Coror. An insoluble dye or 
pigment treated mechanically or chem- 
ically so as to be easily dispersible in the 
medium intended for use. Mechanical 
dispersion is accomplished by means of 
a colloid mill or similar equipment. Chem- 
ical dispersion is effected by colloidalizing 
chemicals in no way altering the nature 
of the dye or pigment. 
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Society of Rheology 
The Society of Rheology will hold its 
seventh annual meeting in the auditori- 


um of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc., 55 Bethune St., New York, N. Y., 


October 11 and 12, 1935. The two-day 
proceedings will include general papers 
and three symposiums: 1, viscosity and 
mobility; 2, rubber; and 3, plastics. 
Papers announced for the rubber 
symposium follow: “A New Simplified 
Extrusion Plastometer for Unvulcan- 
ized Rubber,” J. H. Dillon, Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, O.; 
“Absolute Rheology of Raw Rubber,” 
M. Mooney, U. S. Rubber Products, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J.; “Heat Generation 
in the Flexometer,” R. S. Havenhill, St. 
Joseph Lead Co., Monaca, Pa.: “Further 
Work on the Drift of Rubber Bands 
under Constant Load,” M. L. Braun, 
Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C.; and 
“Hysteresis Loss of Raw Vulcanized 
and Pigmented Rubber,” C. E. Barnett, 
New Jersey Zinc Co., Palmerton, Pa. 
Friday evening, October 11, the So- 
ciety is invited to attend a joint dinner 
with the New York Group, Rubber 
Division, A. C. S., to be held in the 
clubrooms of the Building Trades Em- 
ployers Association, 2 Park Ave., New 


York, N. Y. 
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Adamson Ram Vulcanizer 


Ram Vuleanizer 


HE following description of a ram 

vulcanizer for large tires is in cor- 
rection of the confusing one given on 
page 54 of the July 1, 1935, issue under 
the caption “Special Vulcanizer.” 

The sketch represents a_vulcanizer 
built for one of the largest American 
tire manufacturers. It is built in ac- 
cordance with the A.S.M.E. code. The 
double shell construction, B, is used 
because of the unusual hydraulic pres- 
sure developed. This construction puts 
the cover rivets in double shear and re- 
duces bending moment of the cover ring 
to a minimum. The three-point roller 
suspension at A saves gaskets and ac- 
curately centers the cover. The inside 
diameter of the vulcanizing chamber is 
74 inches; ram, C, 30 inches diameter; 
stroke 11 feet 8 inches. The hydraulic 
capacity is 2,000 pounds per square inch. 
This vulcanizer should be of interest to 
tire manufacturers who will appreciate 
the value of this type of equipment for 
the larger sizes of tires. The Adamson 
Machine Co., Akron, O. 


Fire Gun 

HE device pictured is a new first-aid 

fire extinguishing hand appliance for 
control of small fires, even those that 
start by ignition of highly flammable 
materials such as carbon bisulphide, rub- 
ber cement, etc. The material used in 
this fire gun is a dry compound which’ 
will not cake, freeze, or deteriorate, is 
perfectly harmless, and involves no 
maintenance cost. When this powder 
is discharged at the base of flames, an 
inert gas is immediately generated. Be- 
ing 2% times heavier than air, the gas 


rapidly settles over the burning material 
and, falling upon the burning surface, 
insulates it and prevents its reignition. 
Its effectiveness to subdue a fiercely 
burning fire is illustrated by the fact 
that in ten seconds it extinguished the 
flames of mixed kerosene, benzol, naph- 
tha, and ether burning in a pool of 
seventy square feet area. Garrison En- 
gineering Corp. 


Garfire Gun 


Chemical Feed Machine 


Dry Compound Feed 
Regulator 


RY compounds will feed with con- 

trolled flow from a newly designed 
vibrating hopper which consists of an 
inverted cone-shaped receptacle open- 
ing into a delivery trough, both of 
which are agitated with electromagnetic 
vibrators. Variation in the rate of feed 
from 2 ounces to 2,000 pounds per hour 
is obtainable by adjusting the angle of 
the trough with respect to the hopper. 
Syntron Co. 


Air Filter 


HE new design of air filter pictured 
embodies a new principle in the sep- 
aration of water, oil, and other foreign 
materials from compressed air. It com- 


bines centrifugal separation and diffu- 
sion through a highly porous filter me- 
dium. The air enters through an orifice 
located on the upper rim of the shell 
and circles around the inner rim at high 
velocity throwing out the oil, water, 
and other liquid entrainment into ver- 
tical slots by centrifugal force. As the 
air slows down in velocity, it ap- 
proaches the center axis and passes 
through the walls of a highly porous 
filter stone molded in the shape of a 
tube closed at one end. The open lower 
end of this tube is mounted on a hol- 
low pedestal allowing the filtered air 
to pass downward and out through the 
exit. 

The filter tube is a recent develop- 
ment composed of aluminum oxide 
crystals mixed with a ceramic bond 
and molded into tube shape. It is vitri- 
fied at 1,300° C. with the resultant po- 
rosity of 38% of its volume. The filter 
tube so thoroughly diffuses the air in 
passing through its porous structure 
that oil or water is absorbed up to the 
saturation point. A space filter tube is 
furnished with each unit for replace- 
ment once in ten days or two weeks. 
The removed stone is cléaned in any 
oil solvent and dried for the next re- 
placement. The cleansing process re- 
stores its full absorbent properties to 
the filter tube. Delicate laboratory and 
vulcanizing control equipment operat- 
ing with air should benefit with this de- 
vice in its air supply line. R. P. Adams 


C 
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Valve to Inner Tube 
Vuleanizer 


A NEW electric vulcanizer for at- 

taching “Dubltite” valves to inner 
tubes is here pictured. It makes a per- 
manent airtight adhesion job of all- 
rubber base valves to tubes. Its elec- 
tric current consumption is exceedingly 
low, costing only about 5¢ for continu- 
ous operation all day. Vulcanization 
requires only 10 to 15 minutes, depend- 
ing on size. The electric heating unit 
for 110 volts works on both AC and 
DC current. Current consumption is 
95 watts. The vulcanizer cannot over- 
heat and may be left connected all day 
or indefinitely without any harm result- 
ing to it. 

No attachments are necessary, and 
every detail has been worked out to in- 
sure a sturdy, economical, portable, 
foolproof vulcanizing machine. A. 
Schrader’s Son Division of Scovill Mfg. 


Co., Inc. 


Oil Seal 

HE packing device pictured is de- 

signed for the retention of bearing 
lubricant within bearing areas and the 
exclusion of foreign matter from the 
bearings. It comprises an adapter, a 
spreader, a sealing member, and a case. 
The latter is flanged over the adapter 
ring to serve as a housing and to com- 
plete the unit 

The adapter is a metal ring flanged 
to contact the spreader and exert con- 
stant pressure upon it. The spreader is 
a flexible metal ring with V-tooth 
edges, which set into the convex face 
of the sealing By its difference 
in angularity it exerts uniform pressure 
the lip of the sealing member, 
thus causing it to hug the shaft 

The sealing ring is molded under 
heat and pressure from an oil and heat 
resistant composition. It has a cross- 
resembling a modified 
The Garlock Pack- 


ring. 


upon 


sectional shape 
V or chevron form. 
ing Co. 


Convertible Motors 
N ENTIRELY new line of conver- 
tible squirrel cage and slip ring in- 
duction motors, offering all standard 
frequencies for service ranging from 
110 to 220 volts, is pictured. Built in 


Garlock Klozure Sealing Ring 


Schrader Electric Vulcanizer 


accordance with the standards adopted 
by the National Electrical Manufactur- 
ers Association, the outstanding fea- 
ture of these motors is their ready con- 
vertibility from open type to fan 
cooled, splash proof, or totally enclosed 
construction. This conversion is ac- 


complished through the design of the 
frame, end heads, and bearings to per- 
mit 


G 


FULLY ENCLOSED 


/ =e Pig. 
. CROSS SECTION 
ay OF OPEN TYPE 


interchangeability in the four 


SPLASH PROOF ENCLOSED FAN COOLED 


Harnischfeger Convertible Motors 
above-mentioned types of’ single or 
multi-speed squirrel cage and slip ring 
motors. 

Among other interesting features is 
the unique mounting of the stator lam- 
inations which are stacked between 
heavy steel end rings and the entire 
assembly, then welded to the frame. 
This construction provides absolute 
rigidity and makes it impossible for the 
stator core to shake loose. 

The rotor windings are assembled 
from round or rectangular hard drawn 
copper bars placed in the rotor slots 




















Bacon Hydraulic Retreader 
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Portable Electric Roll Grinder 


without insulation or slot wedges. The 
ends of the bars are brazed to the end 
rings by an electric arc torch. Har- 
nischfeger Corp. 


Eleetrie Roll Grinder 


out portable roll grinder here pic- 

"tured is of particular value in rubber 
goods manufacturing plants and those 
producing reclaimed rubber where cal- 
ender and refiner rolls should be main- 
tained in good condition. This grinder 
is driven by a powerful constant-speed 
motor operating at practically the same 
speed under any load within its rated 
capacity. Not depending upon speed 
for power, specially bonded wheels to 
withstand excessive speeds are unneces- 
sary; therefore ordinary vitrified wheels 
can be used with absolute safety. The 
grinding spindle together with the motor 
can be swung end for end so that grind- 
ing can be done either to the right, as 
pictured, or to the left of the machine. 
The direction of rotation of the wheel 
is reversible through the motor. 

The V-belt drive transmits more than 
99% of the motor output without slip- 
page. This type of drive requires very 
little belt tension; consequently a mini- 
mum non-productive load is imposed 
upon the bearings, materially increas- 
ing their life. The drives have liberal 
reserve capacity for transmitting the 
rated horsepower of the machine. In 
every detail the design and equipment 
of the machine conform to the latest 
approved engineering practice. The 
Hisey-Wolf Machine Co. 


Hydraulic Retreading 
Mold 


HE advantages claimed for the hy- 

draulic adjustable retreading mold 
illustrated give it highrank as re- 
gards simplicity, ease of handling, and 
speed of production. The single mold 
with proper matrices will cure all pas- 
senger car sizes. The equipment is sup- 
plied completely assembled ready to 
attach to air line and boiler. It is oper- 
ated with a four-way air valve which 
permits air to enter an oil cylinder, 
forcing the oil against the mold ram, 
thereby closing the mold. Opening 
the mold is effected by admitting air 
pressure on top of the mold ram, thus 
pulling the mold open and freeing the 
tire that is contained therein. Bacon 
Vulcanizer Mfg. Co. 
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Rubber Industry in America 








i THE rubber industry the volume of 

business for most firms so far this 
year has exceeded that of 1934. The 
volume for the last half of 1935, though, 
is expected to be greatly lessened, owing 
to indicated lower sales and production 
on tires, although some firms recently 
experienced heavier orders contrary to 
seasonal trends. Mechanicals should not 
sutfer so much, 

One tire manufacturer feels, however, 
that the industry should gain by late 
winter. Lower unit consumption so far 
indicates a larger demand for replace- 
ment tires and tubes. Also, the average 
miles of service per unit have, if any- 
thing, decreased during the past year 
because of the greater proportion of 
small-diameter tires and faster starting 
and stopping and higher speeds of the 
newer cars. This condition should re- 
sult in greater buying of tires, especially 
for replacement. Another favorable 
point is the increased business from 
rural areas due to the greater buying 
power of the farmer. Besides prelimin- 
ary figures indicate a growing number 
of cars and trucks on the road. But un- 
til the tire industry decides to work for 
profit rather than volume, the present 
demoralized and chaotic conditions both 
in manufacturing and sales will con- 
tinue. 

Temporarily the disqualification of the' 
NRA had an unfavorable effect on the 
tire industry, but rumors now abound’ 
of a serious attempt at a much-desired 
stabilization of prices. Whether or not 
too much business has been written at 
the demoralized prices to offset any 
favorable action now taken is difficult 
to determine. It has also been reported 
that since the end of the NRA some rub- 
ber companies have reduced wages. 

So far it is felt the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Bill will not materially change 
present conditions. But it is believed 
that eventually a long court battle will 
result regarding the unconstitutionality 
of the measure. 





Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, O., 
through President John A. McMillan 
announced its acquisition, effective Au- 
gust 15, of the tire manufacturing firm, 
McClaren Rubber Co., which had been 
operating in Charlotte, N. C., since 1919. 
The latter plant will soon be closed and 
its business, good will, and molding 
equipment transferred to the Dayton 
factory, where production will be in- 
creased and employes put on full time. 
Five leading McClaren officials will re- 
sign as such to join Dayton. They are 
President Irvin Ejisbrouch. who will 


OHIO 


have charge of distribution of McClar- 
en tires, which will be made in a 
separate division from Dayton ones; 
Vice President Harry E. Williams, to 
become sales manager; Vice President 
Charles G. Miller, chemical engineer; 
Treasurer P. J. Mayle; and Production 
Manager A. G. Heller. Mr. McMillan 
further stated that McClaren distributing 
organizations, extensive in the South 
and extending to the Midwest and 
Northwest, will be maintained as well as 
the established sales organization. The 
acquisition of the southern concern did 
not include purchase of the buildings 
or land. 


Goodrieh Activities 

Thirteen employes of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, having completed 
twenty years of serviee during July, 
are eligible to receive Twenty-Year ser- 
vice pins, which will be presented by 
President J. D. Tew in December. They 
are: Claude H. Clifford, Frank Willis, 
Nick Slachetka, David L. Jones, Ben 
Ginnett, Gus Mack, Edward L. Browne, 
Andrew Walch, Joseph W. Belair, Earl 
S. Knight, L. C. Roberts, Sadie Miney, 
Boston branch, and A. C. Kelly, district 
manager of the company in Chicago. 

The following attended a series of 
company conferences in Akron: George 
Madole, assistant managing director and 
works manager, Goodrich, France, of 
Colombes; F. A. Nied, superintendent, 
Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; J. E. Gulick, superinten- 
dent, Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont.; and R. E. Moody, su- 
perintendent, Euzkadi, Mexico, D. F., 
Mexico. The conference was. ad- 
dressed by Akron officials, with E. H. 
Barder, general superintendent of the 
tire division, presiding. 

F. B. Jewett, vice president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
addressed a group of Goodrich men July 
25 on “Research.” He heads the largest 
research organization in this country, 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories, with a 
staff of thousands of workers and an 
annual budget of several million dollars. 

R. C. Peterson, Goodrich develop- 
ment engineer in the tire division, re- 
cently spoke before the Mercator Club 
on “New Uses of Rubber.” 

A total of $360 in checks was pre- 
sented to Howard Peters in the Good- 
rich mechanical division, by G. L. 
Matthias, general superintendent, when 
the July suggestion awards of the com- 
pany were announced. Mr. Peters won 
his major prize, $300, for a suggestion on 
a new method of inspecting miniature 


tires. 
new 


He also was awarded $40 for a 
device and two additional $10 
awards for new devices. 

Total awards were $1,700, presented 
to more than 170 company employes. 

The Goodrich footwear division and 
the Hood Rubber Co. have leased three 
floors, covering 75,000 square feet, in the 
MacVeagh Bldg., Chicago, Ill, to be 
entered September 1. 

J. A. Hoban, manager of retail sales, 
has announced the following appoint- 
ments at indicated Goodrich Silvertown 
Stores. Managers: Akron, W. P. Hep- 
burn; Decatur, H. M. Davis; Findlay, 
E. H. Frowine; Long Beach, Charles 
Evett; Los Angeles, A. E. Seaward; 
and Steubenville, S. W. Carson. Credit 
and Operating Managers: Akron, W. D. 
Meadows; Connersville, O. D. Landrus; 
Fort Wayne, L. H. Bierman; Lawrence, 
A. MacKenzie; Longview, C. D. Hay- 
worth; Marion, F. C. Megerth; and San 
Angelo, W. D. Smith. New Unit: 210- 





16 W. Fourth St., Bethlehem, P. B. 
Wood, manager, A. I. Stump, credit 
and operating manager. 

John R. Gammeter, 680 N. Portage 


Path, Akron, consulting engineer in the 
rubber industry, has perfected a universal 
“Cover-All” milk bottle hood of a pliable 
composition material which has sufficient 
resiliency to allow it to be stretched over 
the top of a milk bottle, and yet is stiff 
enough to cling to the bottle and not 
come off under the type of usage to 
which the bottles are subjected. Being 
always under tension on the top of the 
bottle, it is always a perfect seal and 
will not loosen as a result of a jar or 
bump. It also has the advantage of not 
being pushed off the top of the bottle 
if the milk is allowed to freeze in cold 
weather. The hoods are made in such 
a way that any combination of two 
colors may be used. Mr. Gammeter 
has designed capping and printing ma- 
chinery which may be sold to dairies at 
a very low cost. The hand capping 
machine for the small dairy will place 
the hoods on the bottles at the rate of 
twenty to thirty per minute. Automatic 
capping machines for larger dairies may 
be placed in the filling lines at practically 
no extra cost. The printing machine 
is a simple device equipped with a multi- 
graph attachment and will print the 
hoods at the rate of about sixty per 
minute. The only attention which it 
requires is the changing of the electro- 
type and loading of the magazine. This 
machine will enable the dairies to pur- 
chase their hoods direct from the manu- 
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facturer’s stock, thus being able to pur- 
chase hoods at the lowest possible prices 
without additional cost for printing set- 
The Purity Milk Cap Co., Toronto, 
Canada, taken over the manufac- 
turing and selling rights in Canada and 
Great Britain and has purchased plant 
equipment and space for production of 
1,000,000 hoods per day, and will be in 
operation not later than November 1. 

Otto J. Kuhlke is now in charge of all 
sales in the western district for the 
National Rubber Machinery Co. with 
headquarters in Akron. 


The Pharis Tire & Rubber Co.,, New- 


ups. 
has 


ark, is celebrating its silver jubilee this 
year. The firm now has 1,800 dealers 
throughout the country and export ac- 


counts in Canada, Mexico, Europe, and 
Africa; while its payroll has grown to a 
listing of over a thousand employes. At 
running eight- 


r three 
1 2.3 f. “1 — e a e L 
hour shifts daily, six days a week. 


present Pharis is 
Be- 
sides automobile tires, the company has 
for three years now been manufacturing 
bicycle tires with great success, at the 
rate of a thousand a day. Also made in 
department are tires for scooters 
and lawn mowers. Present daily pro- 
duction of inner tubes is 3,600. The 
concern maintains warehouses also at 
Atlanta, and Mass. Carl 
Pharis is general manager of the firm. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, recently completed what is be- 
lieved to be the largest hose ever built 
by any manufacturer, a dredge discharge 
hose, built in 18-foot sections, with an 
inside diameter of 30 inches. Rubber 
flanges were molded on each end and 
backed up with heavy metal retaining 
rings. Total weight of the shipment ap- 
proximated 3,800 pounds. The hose will 
be used in government service for 
dredging along the Mississippi River. 
The eighth annual Goodyear Frolic, at- 


this 


Ga.. Boston, 


tracting about 60,000 picnickers, was 
held at Euclid Beach Park, July 29. 
Music, sports, games, races, contests, 
swimming, and eating furnished the 


highlights of the day. Numerous prizes 


were awarded. Fred Colley was general 
chairman of the picnic committee. 











TH E rubber industry in the Midwest 
is, in general, enjoying good business. 
Footwear manufacturers, though, found 
business less than that of 1934, a state 
due in sOme measure to an unusually 
wet spring and summer. Fall and early 
winter should provide improvement be- 
cause of better general conditions. 
Here again the elimination of the NRA 


has brought relief to business men 
generally. Hours and wages of the 
codes are still maintained, but manu- 


facturers, unchecked, can turn out work 
with greater flexibility to the advantages 
of both the manufacturer and his cus- 
tomer. But further deterrents to  busi- 
ness are seen in much of the legislation 
recently passed in Washington. 


National Safety Council, 20 N. Wack- 
er Dr., Chicago, Ill, in its annual report 
of the accident experience of all indus- 
tries during 1934 shows the rubber in- 
dustry as the safest large industry on 
record. The rubber industry, with 
133,000,000 man hours worked, rates 
fifth in frequency and fourth in severity. 
To continue this record, and even bet- 
ter it, the Council through the chair- 
man of its membership committee, E. W. 
Beck, who is also supervisor of safety 
at the United States Rubber Co., 1790 
3roadway, New York, N. Y., is writing 


rubber manufacturers and all factory 
managers in the industry suggesting 
they secure display buttons for their 
workers. These buttons, white, 1% 


inches in diameter, bear the words, in 
green letters: “Keep the Rubber Indus- 
try the Safest Large Industry on 
Record.” 

Underwriters’ Laboratories, 207 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago, Ill, has appointed 
F. B. Quackenboss, assistant chief en- 
gineer of the Western Factory Insur- 
ance Association, Chicago, a member of 
the Fire Council to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Emil 
formerly engineer 


Schuenemann, chief 


of the association. 





Section of World’s Largest Dredge Discharge Hose 


MIDWEST 
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J. W. Speaker, research engineer 
with the Shaler Corp., Waupun, Wis., 
resigned to form the J. W. Speaker 
Corp., 3020 W. Clarke St., Milwaukee, 
Wis., to manufacture hot patch vulcan- 
izers and automotive accessories. As- 
sociated with Mr. Speaker are Dr. Stine, 
in charge of manufacturing and research, 
formerly with the University of Chi- 
cago; A. T. Stinne, advertising counsel; 
K. Shefler, president of the Creative 
Paper Corp.; and E. D. Breen, counselor 


at law. The new firm also has an 
office at 538 So. Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill. 





PACIFIC COAST 


HE rubber trade has been very good, 

with factories working to capacity, 
except for regular vacation shutdowns. 
Quite an upset was experienced recently 
when tire prices were reduced 50% off 
the list, and practically every company 
sold as many tires at this price as they 
wished. This reduction, however, lasted 
only two days. Mechanicals manufac- 
turers report that business during the 
first half of 1935 was far ahead of that 
during the same period last year, and 
indications are that this trend will con- 
tinue. 

So far the disqualification of the NRA 
has had no marked effect on the rubber 
industry of the Pacific Coast. Code 
prices and conditions are being main- 
tained. 


Griffith Rubber Mills, manufacturer 
of rubber covered rolls and mechanical 
goods, 22nd and Nicolai Sts., Portland, 
Ore., up to July 1 had operated on a 
twenty-four-hour schedule, but for the 
next two weeks reduced to an eight- 
hour-day basis. Then conditions im- 
proved, and the plant increased to six- 
teen hours daily and expects soon to run 
twenty-four hours. Griffith has expand- 
ed its factory considerably the past year, 
having purchased the Giant Rubber Co., 
also in Portland, and consolidated the 
two firms at the former factory. 





Industrial Accident Prevention As- 
sociations, Inc., 600 Bay St., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, at its recent quarterly gen- 
eral meeting of directors, held in Ham- 
ilton, elected the following officers: 
president, E. E. Sparrow, Imperial Var- 
nish & Color Co., Ltd., Toronto; first 
vice president, J. H. Vernor, Western 
Clock Co., Ltd., Peterborough; second 
vice president, A. G. Wright, Do- 
minion Foundries & Steel, Ltd., Hamil- 
ton. This election, following the annual 
general meeting in April, was due to 
the fact that F. H. Rutherford, of the 
B. Greening Wire Co., Ltd., then elected 
president, was compelled to resign ow- 
ing to illness. 
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IRE sales by eastern makers so far 

this year are below the 1934 level. 
Should, however, the long-missing con- 
sumer buying appear soon, the fall and 
winter seasons should show much im- 
provement over last year’s trade; other- 
wise the tire industry during 1935 will 


have witnessed a most unsatisfactory 
year. 

New car and truck sales are con- 
siderably in excess of those of 1934. 


Since new models will be shown early 
in November this year, the usual sea- 
sonal slow-up has not appeared. As a 
result, replacement of passenger car tires 
has been less than expected, and no 
immediate betterment is anticipated. 
Truck tire volume will total a slightly 
increased unit volume, but will show 
greatly reduced sales returns because of 
heavy buying during recent price dis- 
turbances. Retreading, vulcanizing, and 
repairing will show less volume than in 
1934; while rebuilt tires for recondi- 
tioned car sales also are in smaller de- 
mand. 

The 1935 replacement tire market ig 
not likely to show any gain over that 
of 1934, but the original equipment busi- 
ness has increased with new car pro- 
duction. 

Opinion jis that the Wagner Labor 
Relations Bill will result in a wave of 
attempted new organization by the 
A. F. L., but that any attempt to union- 
ize hitherto unorganized industries will’ 
be strongly resisted. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
has opened a large illuminated exhibit 
in the Hotel DuPont, Wilmington, Del., 
showing the relation which du Pont 
products have to industry and trade in 
general. This display will be continued 
for several weeks and then be trans- 
ferred to the boardwalk at Atlantic 
City; N.. J. 

Jean Duval-Delahaye, technical man- 
ager, Ste. Des Specialites Mecaniques, 
25 Rue St. Ambroise, Paris, France, 
spent three weeks in the United States 
interviewing compounding ingredients 
and rubber manufacturers regarding late 
developments in both lines. He was as- 
sociated with the Paramount Rubber 
Co., Paterson, N. J., in 1928-29, fol- 
lowing his graduation as a chemical en- 
gineer abroad. He is much interested 
in the American point of view concern- 
ing both rubber technology and manu- 
facturing and plans coming here every 
other year to keep somewhat abreast of 
these fields by personal contact. Mr. 
Duval-Delahaye returned to Paris, leav- 
ing New York August 15. 

Harry Kleinert, of the I. B. Kleinert 
Rubber Co., College Point, Long Island, 
N. Y., and Mrs. Kleinert sailed for 
Europe July 27 on a combined busi- 
ness and vacation trip. Their tentative 
plans were to visit several European 
countries before returning about Oc- 
tober 1. 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 











Bachrach 
Edmund S. Burke 


Kelly-Springfield 
Reorganized 

Edmund S. Burke, president of the 
newly organized Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Co., makes the following statement: 

“Effective August 5 The Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire Co. has completed its reorgan- 
ization whereby The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. acquires financial control. 
Kelly’s manufacturing, sales, and adver- 
tising operations will be wholly inde- 
pendent. 

“Briefly stated, our policies will be: 

“Utilizing our forty-one years of ex- 
perience in the manufacture of rubber 
products, we will operate our own plant 
at Cumberland, Md., and will manufac- 
ture a complete line of passenger car, 
truck and bus tires and tubes, as well 
as accessories and repair material for 
every class of motoring service. 

“We will maintain sales policies de- 
signed to attract the highest type of tire 
marketers and truly representative deal- 
ers. We will also maintain adequate 
warehouse stocks at strategic points, 
thus assuring the public prompt and con- 
venient service.” 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., according to Vice Presi- 
dent A. A. Garthwaite, enjoyed sales 
for the eight months ending June 30 
that were 11% more than those in the 
corresponding period a year ago. Lee 
Rubber is running five days weekly in- 
stead of four as in June. 

John A. Schaeffer, vice president and 


director of research of the Eagle- 
Picher Lead Co., has accepted the 
presidency of Franklin and Marshall 


College, Franklin, Pa., and assumed his 
new duties August 1. Dr. Schaeffer was 
connected with the lead company for 
twenty-four years, entering its employ 
in 1911 as chief chemist. 
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The Continental Machinery Co., 277 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., was re- 
cently organized for the development 
and manufacture of rubber machinery. 
The firm is headed by Harry J. Smith 
and Guy L. Hammond, each with over 
a quarter of a century of active experi- 
ence in the rubber machinery field and 
with a keen knowledge of what is re- 
quired to increase the efficiency of all 


types of plants. Mr. Smith was for 
many years with the National Rubber 
Machinery Co. as eastern states and 


export manager and prior to that posi- 
tion was a manufacturer of rubber 
goods. Mr. Hammond is well known in 
the trade as president of the Black Rock 
Mfg. Co., manufacturer of rubber ma- 
chinery. The new company will control 
the manufacture of a number of import- 
ant equipment specialties as well as vari- 
ous standard pieces of machinery. It will 
specialize in manufacturing liquid latex 
equipment and will devote much atten- 
tion to this phase of the business in the 
belief that the use of liquid latex is only 
in its infancy and its future is most 
promising. The services of a foremost 
chemical engineer jin this line have been 
acquired, who specializes in the develop- 
ment of machinery and processes—ex- 
clusively for Continental—incident to the 
handling of latex and its use in the 
manufacturing of products. Continental 
will, in addition, maintain a staff of 
technical engineers whose services will 
be available to clients in the solving of 
their various problems. Sales engineers 
of the company will also be located in 
all parts of the world to assist directly 
in the handling and servicing of Conti- 
nental equipment. The company has al- 
ready begun to function and has been 


in receipt of numerous inquiries and 
orders for its products. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., manufac- 


turer and importer of rubber compound- 
ing ingredients, 251 Front St. New 
York, N. Y., on August 19 moved its 
offices to the fortieth floor of 295 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 

Engineers Book Shop, 168 E. 46th St., 
New York, N. Y., has completed ar- 
rangements with the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry, London, England, for 
copies of its bi-monthly publication, 
Transactions, for distribution in America. 

The Titanium Pigment Co., Inc., 111 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., has ac- 
quired the services of Joseph Breckley 
as a special representative in the sales 
department, according to I. D. Hagar, 
eastern district sales manager. Mr. 
Breckley was graduated from Rutgers 
with a B.S. degree. Since then he has 
been associated with The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, O., Lambertville Rub- 
ber Co., Lambertville, N. J., the Seam- 
Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn., 
and Dovan Chemical Corp., New York, 
INS Y: 


less 
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OLUME of business with the small- 


er rubber companies in New Eng- 
land is above the 1934 figure, but the 
larger concerns do not seem to be 
faring so well. At present there exists a 
more even flow of business rather than 
the spotty condition that prevailed the 
earlier part of the year. 

The dropping of the NRA has not 
materially changed hours of work or 
rates of pay. But an improvement in 
business has resulted, seemingly due to 
the relief felt that government regula- 
removed from manufac- 
turing enterprises. Labor strifes due to 
the Wagner Labor Relations Bill are. 
however, expected to cause another in- 


tion has been 


dustrial setback. 


United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
Mechanical Division, Boston, 
Mass., branch, has appointed two new 
salesmen, William M. Hunter and Nor- 
man R. French. Mr. Hunter represented 


Goods 


the New York Belting & Packing Co. 
for ten years. Mr. French has been with 
U. S. Rubber eight years, the last five 


on the mechanical order desk. 


Rhode Island Rubber Club 

The next meeting of the Rhode Island 
Rubber Club will be held at the Meta- 
comet Golf Club, East Providence, R. L, 
September 19. Golf will be played in the 
afternoon, and a steak dinner will be 
7.00 p.m. The name of the 
speaker is not available at present, 
but an interesting paper is assured. 

At the meeting held June 27 at the 
Pawtucket Golf Club, the following of- 
ficers were elected: president, L. D. 
Walker, Collyer Insulated Wire Co.; 
secretary-treasurer, F. E. Rupert, Ana- 
conda Wire & Cable Co.; Executive 
Committee: Ernest G. Brown, National 
India Rubber Co.; D. C. Scott, Jr., Hen- 
ry L. Scott Co.; E. L. Hanna, Davol 
Rubber Co.: N. G. Madge, U. S. Rub- 
ber Co.: Gladding Price, R. T. Vander- 
bilt Co.: Charles Berlow, American 
Wringer Co.; Arthur Carr, Carr Mfg. 
Co.; and Samuel Tinsley, Respro, Inc. 

The paper at the June meeting, by 
E. M. Toby, Jr., manager of the Naph- 
tha Division of the American Mineral 
Spirits Co.. New York, N. Y., was 
“Petroleum Solvents—Origin, Specifica- 
Applicability to the Rubber 


served at 


tion, and 
Industry.” 

Golf championship of the club (mem- 
bers only) was won by Mr. Madge, with 
Mr. Weller, of Wishnick-Tumpeer, 
runner-up. The prize open to 
members and guests went to Everett Ru- 
pert, Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., with 
Mr. Solaman, of Binney & Smith, run- 
ner-up. The Kickers-Handicap went to 
Bob Wright, of Anaconda, with Frank 
Gerardi, of the same company, second. 
The low net went to Mr. Price with 
F. E. Rupert, second. A number of 
other prizes were distributed. 


gross 
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Godfrey Lowell Cabot, carbon black 
manufacturer and founder of the com- 
pany bearing his name, endowed Nor- 
wich University, Northfield, Vt., of 
which he is a trustee, with a substantial 
gift to found a professorship in air 
traffic, regulation, and transportation. 
The chair is to be named in memory of 
the donor’s eldest son, James Jackson 
Cabot, a world war army pilot who died 
five years ago. Dr. Cabot, magna cum 
laude graduate of Harvard, is seventy- 
four years of age and retains a keen 
in aviation activities in which 
he was a pioneer. He was the oldest 
commissioned officer in our naval air 
forces during the World War and ac- 
tively participated in the Atlantic Coast 
patrol and experimental service at the 
age of fifty-six. The direct object of 
the professorship is to make a general 
survey of the air transport and regula- 
tion problem to the end of drafting an 
international air safety code in which 
the United States might be put in a 
position to lead, as did England years 


interest 


ago with respect to safety rules at sea. 
It is also an object to prepare spe- 
cially trained men to promote the cause 
of air transportation in a sea that is 
navigable to every inch of the earth’s 
surface. Dr. Cabot established an 
award of $10,000 last June for the per- 
son who first perfects a device to elimi- 
nate the hazards of flying in fogs. 

Phillips-Baker Rubber Co. is erecting 
a one-story addition for vault purposes 
to its office building at 44 Warren St., 
Providence, R. I., to cost $1,500. The 
annual outing of the members of the 
Phillips-Baker Rubber Co. Mutual Re- 
lief Association was held at Chopmist 
Hill Inn, Scituate, July 21, at which 
there was a luncheon, sports, games, 
and a Rhode Island clambake. 

British-American Mfg. Co., Spring- 
dale, Conn., will be refunded $42,291.38, 
an over-assessment on its 1918 income 
and profit taxes. The firm, which for 
many years rubberized cloth, was closed 
out by the receiver, Buell McKeever, 
and the plant sold. Schavoir Rubber 
Co., formerly of Stamford, Conn., has 
occupied part of this building for some 
time. 

Armstrong Rubber Co., Inc., West 
Haven, Conn., under a consent cease 
and desist order by the Federal Trade 
Commission, will stop representing in 
advertisements of automobile tires and 
tubes that the prices at which it sells 
its products to consumers are manufac- 
turers’ wholesale prices, or that it sells 
to the consumer under a plan of dis- 
tribution by means of which all middle- 
men’s costs, profits, or other charges are 
eliminated, unless these representations 
are true in fact. The respondent com- 
pany is ordered to stop representing in 
advertisements or assisting in the cir- 
culation of advertisements which tend to 
indicate that its tires contain more fabric 
plies than is the case. 








Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass., 
according to Hugh Bullock, has leased 
space at 111 No. Canal St., Chicago, 
Ill., for a branch office and warehouse, 
with Morton L. Paterson in charge. Al- 
though the prime object of the entire 
move is the better distribution of rub- 
ber footwear in this territory, this 
branch will also be headquarters for 
Tyer druggists’ sundries and mechan- 
icals. 

Stedfast Rubber Co., North Easton, 
Mass., has appointed as factory manager 
George Woodward, for many years man- 
ager of the American Rubber Co, plant. 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. officials 
at the Pawtucket, R. I., branch, com- 
menting upon the present business situ- 
ation, conditions, and prospects, a few 
days ago summarized the matter as fol- 
lows: “The present year has been an 
especially satisfactory one to date, and 
the indications appear to be favorable for 
an indefinite continuance. At the present 
time there are some 300 persons em- 
ployed at the Pawtucket plant, but it 
is expected, if conditions continue to 
indicate improvement, that within the 
next couple of months, at least 100 ad- 
ditional workers will be engaged for the 
various departments.” 

Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., the industrial research firm 
founded by the late Arthur D. Little, 
will eventually become a part of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
under the terms of Mr. Litt!e’s will. 





Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been an- 
swered; nevertheless they are of interest not only 
in showing the needs of the trade, but because 
of the possibility that additional information may 
be furnished by those who read them. The Edi- 
tor is therefore glad to have those interested 
communicate with him, 


No. InQuIRY 
1847 Will represent U. S. firms in Norway and 
Sweden for new items not manufactured 
there. 


1848 Manufacturer of rubber coasters. 

1849 Manufacturer of accelerators Nos. 87 and 
122. 

1850 Manufacturer of Belgium foam rubber. 

1851 Manufacturer of rubber household goods. 

1852 Manufacturer of sponge rubber strips. 

1853 Manufacturer of rubber solvents. 

1854 Manufacturer of latex compounding ingre- 
dients. 

1855 Manufacturer of rubber link-mat making 
equipment. 

1856 — of eight-inch sponge rubber 
alls. 

1857 Manufacturer of rubber hose. 

1858 Manufacturer of gelatines. 

1859 Manufacturer of the Shreiner calender. 

1860 Manufacturer of latex urethral and secu- 
um tubes. 

1861 Supplier of plastic rubber. 

1862 Manufacturer of electric vulcanizers. 

1863 Manufacturer of mills used in making vul- 
canized compounds from scrap rubber. 

1864 Manufacturer of bathroom and tub rubber 
mats. 

1865 Wanted: books on rubber manufacturing. 

1866 Manufacturer of rubber footwear machin- 
ery. 

1867 Manufacturer of rubber footwear fabries. 

1868 Supplier of crepe rubber in sheets. 

1869 Manufacturer of molds for dipping latex 
goods. 

1870 Wanted: literature on manufacturing in- 
sulated wire. 

1871 Manufacturer of oxygen bombs. 
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Arthur Dehon Little 
R; ARTHUR DEHON LITTLE, 
chairman of the board and founder 
of Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., internationally known firm of 
chemists and engineers, died suddenly 
August 1 at Northeast Harbor, Me. 


Arthur D. Little 


Dr. Little was born in Boston Decem- 
ber 15, 1863, and graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute otf Technology 
in 1885. He began his professional work 
as chemist to the Richmond Paper Co., 
Rumford, R. I. In 1886 Dr. Little 
opened a laboratory in Boston in part- 
nership with R. B. Griffin to engage in 
the general commercial practice of 
chemistry. For seven years after Mr. 
Griffin's death, which occurred in 1893, 
Dr. Little carried on the business alone, 
forming a new partnership with the late 
Dr. William H. Walker in 1900, which 
continued until 1909, when the business 
was incorporated. During the war he 
acted as consultant to the Chemical 
Warfare Service and the Signal Corps. 

Dr. Little was president of American 
Chemical Society, 1912 to 1914; Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
1919; and Society of Chemical Indus- 
try (London), 1928 to 1929. He was 
also a member of many other American 
and foreign scientific societies, held hon- 
orary degrees from Columbia, Tufts, 
and the University of Manchester (Eng- 
land). In 1931 he was awarded the 
Perkin Medal. 

Surviving are his wife, a brother, and 
a nephew. 


Henry Z. Cobb 

AN IMPORTANT machinery invent- 

or was lost to the rubber industry 
when Henry Z. Cobb passed away on 
July 20. He had been development en- 
gineer for the United States Rubber 
Co. for the past twenty-eight years and 
connected with the Providence, R. I., 


plant the last twelve. During his life- 
time he obtained nearly two hundred 
patents, 80% of which were related to 
rubber. 

Mr. Cobb was born in Chicago, IIl., 
sixty-nine years ago and attended gram- 
mar school, leaving when he reached the 
seventh grade. Incidentally, he came 
from a machinery inventing family. His 
grandfather invented the Pullman car; 
while his father invented many ma- 
chines, none of which, however, were 
for the rubber industry. 

Henry Z. Cobb’s first important work 
was laying underground cables for the 











Ienry Z. Cobb 
Chicago Fire Department. After this 
job was finished, he traveled abroad to 
regain his lost health. 

Returning to America, he was one of 
the organizers and owners of the Elec- 
tric Hose & Rubber Co., Wilmington, 
Del. When he finally sold out, Mr. Cobb 
took a year’s vacation and then joined 
the Revere Rubber Co., Chelsea, Mass., 
where he brought out the process for 
making the first long-length hose. A 
few years later Revere decided to make 
golf balls; so the deceased was given 
the problem of developing necessary 
equipment. Practically every machine 
used in manufacturing golf balls by the 
United States Rubber Co., which had 
absorbed Revere, is of Mr. Cobb’s in- 
vention. Later he was transferred to 
Passaic, N. J., where he did develop- 
ment work for the company’s mechan- 
ical factories. A few years later he was 
sent to Providence where he worked un- 
til his death there. 

He leaves his wife, two sons, four 
grandchildren, a brother and a sister. 


Merwin J. Goldner 
FTER a long illness Merwin J. 
Goldner, secretary of the Corduroy 

Rubber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., since 
its inception in 1919, died on August 1 


From 1909 to 1912 


from heart disease. 


Merwin J. Goldner 


he had been office manager of the Grand 
Rapids branch of the Diamond Rubber 
Co. Then he joined the United States 
Rubber Co. in a similar capacity, leav- 
ing in 1919 to assist in organizing the 
Corduroy company. 

Mr. Goldner was born in Grand 
Rapids forty-five years ago. He at- 
tended local grade and high schools and 
business college. The deceased was 
widely known as a fisher, hunter, and 
conservationist, as well as a capable 
business executive who will be sorely 
missed. 

He was also a member of Grand 
River Lodge, No. 34, F&AM, DeWitt 
Clinton Consistory, the Shrine, Lions, 
Peninsular and Green Ridge Country 
clubs and a director of the Association 
of Commerce and chairman of _ its 
foreign trade committee. 

Surviving are his wife, his father, a 
brother, and three sisters. 

Funeral services were held August 3, 
on which date the Corduroy plant was 
closed. 


F. W. Lawrence 

PPREDERICK W. LAWRENCE, 44, 

office manager for the American 
Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
New York, N. Y., died August 12. Born 
in Brooklyn, Mr. Lawrence went with 
the Asiatic Petroleum Co. and was of- 
fice manager there when he left in 
1925 to join American Cyanamid in the 
same capacity. Surviving are his wife 
and two sons. 


Charles H. Furman 
HARLES H. FURMAN, 62, super- 
intendent of the Grasselli Chemical 

Co. plant at Linden, N. J., for the last 
twelve years, died August 2. Surviving 
are his wife, four daughters, a son, and 
fourteen grandchildren. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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ATE summer finds most  rubbei 

manufacturing plants busy although 
some report slightly declining business. 
Hard rubber production has gained, but 
tires show no substantial increase de- 
spite the summer weather. Mechanical 
goods are holding their own. Firms 
making summer novelties had a good 
season. 

Business volume to date is in excess 
of that of the same period last year. A 
natural decrease is expected the balance 
of 1935, but with prices tending to stif- 
fen. A real revival seems in prospect for 
1936 as utility buying will assure it. 
As prices stiffen, so does trade pick up; 
hence the industry is more optimistic 
than pessimistic. Much, of course, de- 
pends on bills affecting business passed 
by Congress. 

A machinery manufacturer stated the 
rubber industry has not kept pace with 
other industries in ordering equipment. 

The Wagner Labor Relations Bill has 
not been in effect long enough to affect 
rubber factories in this territory. 

Thioko! Corp., Yardville, reports busi- 
ness much better than during last year, 
with increased foreign and domestic or- 
ders. 

Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, oper- 
ating normally, is enjoying an improve- 
ment over the past few months. 

Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, re- 
ports little improvement in business the 
past month. J. A. Hoan, one of Acme’s 
traveling salesmen, is recovering from 
an appendectomy in a Trenton hospital. 

Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, is run- 
ning normally. Lawrence M. Oakley, 
an executive of the company, was on a 
business trip through New England. 

Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, 
enjoying a boom in business, is again 
operating with two shifts. 


Thermoid Notes 

E. R. Ross has been assigned to the 
Detroit office of the Thermoid Co., Tren- 
ton. His duties will include sales pro- 
motion, engineering and development 
work on friction materials and brake 
linings. Prior to joining Thermoid, Mr. 
Ross was with Warner Gear, General 
Moters Truck, Raybestos, Gatke, and 
Asbestos Textile. 

D. P. Allen also has been sent to 
Detroit, to the carpet sales division. 

Fire recently damaged material in one 
of the buildings at the Thermoid plant 
in Trenton. The blaze started when an 
oven door blew open, causing sparks to 
fly out. 

Thermoid has announced that busi- 
ness is very good in all departments. 
Its subsidiary, Woven Steel Hose & 
Rubber Co., Trenton, is operating 
normally. 

Horace B. Tobin, president of the 
latter company, and Mrs. Tobin have 
returned from a lengthy Mediterranean 
cruise. 


The National Rubber Machinery Co., 
Akron, O., announces the appointment 
of Ralph W. Grant as eastern sales 
representative, replacing Harry J. 
Smith, of New York, N. Y., recently 
resigned. Mr. Grant, formerly Mr. 
Smith’s assistant, brings to his new ap- 
pointment eighteen years of continuous 
association and experience with the 
trade in the eastern district. His head- 
quarters will continue to be at the Clif- 
ton Division of the company’s works, 
Gettv and Wellington Ave., Clifton, 
N. J. 


Jos. Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, is 
experiencing a decided improvement in 
conditions at both its Trenton and Can- 
adian plants. 


Alligator Rubber Products Co., 110 
Lillie St., Newark, purchased a one- 
story plant 20 by 200 feet on Ridgewood 
Ave. and an adjoining plot of ground, 
to be used for manufacturing purposes. 


James Deshler and his wife, of New 
Brunswick, on August 21 celebrated 
their sixty-ninth wedding anniversary. 
Mr. Deshler, now ninety, was formerly 
general manager of the New Brunswick 
plant of the United States Rubber Co., 
with which he had been associated half 
a century. 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Manhat- 
tan Rubber Mfg. Division, Passaic, will 
construct a two-story brick addition, 
totaling 1,100 square feet and costing 
$5,000 to its main building to be used 
for storage purposes. This addition will 
replace an old heater building used to 
house the vulcanizers. These have been 
removed to another part of the factory, 
and the old edifice has been demolished. 

Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J., earned net income of $752,360.59 
during the six months ended June 30, 
1935, equivalent to $1.17 per share, com- 
pared with net income of $719,831.98, or 
$1.12 per share, during the same period 
in the year prior. The balance sheet at 
June 30, 1935 revealed assets totaling 
$16,837,722.28, including $8,156,505.34 of 
current assets, equivalent to 9% times 
the current liabilities of $844,193.46 at 
the close of the half year. The company 
had no banking or funded debt or other 
capital obligations. The book value of 
its 638,600 shares of stock outstanding, 
after deducting the 37,412 shares held in 
the treasury, was $23.62 per share. The 
net current assets represented $11.45 per 
share, of which cash and marketable se- 
curities amounted to $4.23 per share. 

Pequanoc Rubber Co., manufacturer 
of reclaimed rubber, Butler, according 
to President J. F. McLean is making ex- 
tensive additions to its plant, including 
a new boiler house and the increasing 
of storage space for handling rubber 
scrap. Thus Pequanoc is developing 
factory capacity and making its plant 
more efficient, better to serve its cus- 
tomers. 


The Pocono Co., Trenton, finds busi- 
ness good. Holland B. Slusser, secre- 
tary and treasurer, spent his vacation 
along the California Coast. 

La Favorite Rubber Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturer of rubber specialties, Pater- 
son, according to President C. R. Mas- 
ten in June enjoyed the best month in 
several years. July, 1935, business was 
81% of normal against 78% for July, 
1934. August trade, of course, was 
quiet, but a gain is expected in Sep- 
tember. 

Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, reports 
an increased output in hard rubber busi- 
ness for the early fall trade. 

C. Edward Murray, Jr., of Willow 
Gate Farm, near Princeton, has been ill 
in McKinley Hospital, Trenton, suffer- 
ing from an attack of septic poisoning 
of the gland. He was formerly presi- 
dent of the Murray Rubber Co., and is 
now with the Crescent Insulated Wire 
& Cable Co., both of Trenton. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y., Mechanical Division, recently held 
its quarterly meeting at the Trenton 
Country Club, Trenton. Luncheon was 
followed by golf and dinner. A. D. 
Kunze, of New York, chairman of the 
group, presided. 

Accurate Mfg. Co., 44 Hepworth 
Place, Garfield, manufacturer of rub- 
ber insulating and friction tapes, insulat- 
ing compounds and specialties, has ap- 
pointed as factory manager Louis J. 
De Holczer, who resigned August 1 
from Jenkins Bros., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Lambertville Rubber Co., Lambert- 
ville, has settled the recent strike caused 
by the discharge of an employe in the 
calender room. Now 250 men, nearly the 
entire force, are at work. 

Mercer Rubber Co.. Hamilton Square, 
business is about 15% ahead of last 
year’s. Company officials are optimistic 
over the future. 


Nevinol 


Nevinol is a new coal by-product oil. 
It is neither a resin solution nor a soft 
resin, but is a separate polymer having a 
viscous liquid consistency and ranking 
as an intermediate high-boiling product 
between refined coal naphtha and para- 
coumarone-indene resin. There is no 
low-boiling solvent present and it is al- 
most completely non-drying at ordinary 
room temperatures. 

The valuable characteristics of the 
product suggest its use in many places, 
such as plasticizer in pyroxylin lacquers, 
chlorinated rubber coatings, plastic com- 
pounds, fly paper, adhesives, non-drying 
inks, caulking compounds, waterproofing 
compositions, rubber resin finishes, 
aluminum paint vehicles and pastes, and 
wherever an unsaponifiable, neutral, sub- 
stantially non-drying, viscous oil is re- 
quired, 
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Plane Wing Anticer 

The danger of collections of ice on 
airplane wings and control surfaces is 
said to be successfully combated by a 
newly patented process using an anti- 
freezing solution. The liquid, for in- 
stance ethylene glycol, to which a cer- 
tain percentage of ethyl alcohol is added, 
melts the ice where it adheres to the 
material, thus loosening the ice which 
the air stream then sweeps away. 

According to the London Rubber 
Age, the procedure is as follows. A 
layer of rubberized fabric is doped to the 
wing with the rubber surface uppermost. 
The liquid is conveyed by a rubber tube 
punctured along its length at quarter- 
inch intervals. The tube is made to ad- 
here to the leading edge partly by a plas- 
tic cement or rubber sponge, which also 
serves to fair off the edge. A porous cot- 
ton fabric layer spreads the liquid to wet 
the leather covering onthe leading edges 
of the airplane. Attached to the leather 
are strips of airplane fabric which, when 
doped to the wing, hold the leather 
covering firmly in place. Light piping 
carries the liquid to those parts of the 
machine requiring protection. Since the 
flow of liquid is small, the system is ef- 
fective under hydrostatic pressure, and 
the flow to all parts is approximately 
uniform. 

The equipment used on a Hart air- 
plane weighed 30 pounds, including 
enough liquid for two hours under ice- 
forming conditions. 

The device was patented by John 
Edwin Ramsbottom, chief chemist of 
the Royal Aircraft Establishment, Farn- 
borough; Ben Lockspeiser, of its re- 
search staff; and Major J. Stewart, su- 
perintendent of technical development. 
The patent rights of the Anticer, as it is 
called, have been sold to Dunlop, sub- 
ject to the usual conditions regard- 
ing free use by the Air Council, and the 
method is now offered to commercial 
aircraft concerns. 


Rubber Safety Bumpers 


Safety Bumpers Ltd., has produced a 
new safety bumper consisting of two 
rollers covered with Linatex rubber, 
about 8 pounds of rubber used in each 
roller. When the rollers hit an object 
in their pathway, as for instance a per- 
son who has been knocked down, they 
automatically begin to revolve and in- 
stead of scraping the body along the 
road, roll the body until the car stops. 
Since, moreover, the lower roller is 
normally only a few inches above the 
ground, the body cannot pass under- 
neath and get crushed by the wheels. 
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The rollers can be raised, when neces- 
sary, to prevent damage to the bumper, 
as when steep ramps or gulleys have 
to be negotiated, and kept in this posi- 
tion indefinitely as long as traveling 
continues at low speed; as soon as speed 
is increased, however, the bumper auto- 
matically falls back to its normal posi- 
tion, 


Tire Resoling Plants 


Henry Simon Ltd., Cheadle Heath, 
has acquired sole rights of an American 
method of “resoling” worn tires, by vul- 
canizing a new sole or band into the 
tread without touching the shoulders or 
sidewalls. Some months ago this firm 
began “tire resoling’ at its Cheadle 
Heath works, and now it plans to es- 
tablish branches in all the important 
cities. A second factory has already 
been started at Acton,’ London. 


British Notes 

Rubber mudguards, indistinguishable in 
appearance from those of metal, have 
been introduced experimentally on some 
200 buses of the London Passenger 
Transport Board. Three rubber mud- 
guards are used on each bus. The front 
near guard alone is of the usual metal 
type as the driver or mechanic leans on 
it when attending to the engine. 

Greatly increased strength and dur- 
ability are the advantages claimed for 
a new rubber treated moquette uphol- 
stery fabric which the Pile Fabric Mfg. 
Co. (Bradford), Ltd., is said to be pro- 
ducing. 

A recent issue of the Bulletin of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association mentions 
a new motor scythe fitted with 1% 
h.p. engine and driving wheels of the 
disk type equipped with standard size, 
heavy tread, pneumatic tires. The ma- 
chine runs smoothly on rough and un- 
even ground and can climb steep slopes 
without demanding any special effort on 
the part of the driver. 

The Poppe Rubber & Tyre Co, 
Twickenham, Middlesex, has taken into 
partnership S. F. Poppe and R. T. Hol- 
den, both of whom have been actively 
connected with the firm for many years. 


Irish Free State 

Although the new factory of the 
Irish Dunlop Co., Ltd., Cork, has been 
in operation for some time, working 
to 80% capacity, it was not until June 
30, 1935, that Sir George Beharrel, in 
the presence of a number of prominent 
persons, officially opened it. So far the 


output has been confined to tires in 
all the popular sizes, but rubber Welling- 
ton boots and plimsolls will also be pro- 
duced by October. 

The Irish Free State imposes a duty 
of 2s. per boot on rubber and canvas 
boots and shoes for men and women, 
and 9d. per boot on children’s boots 
and shoes, to discourage importing this 
type of footwear. There are, besides, 
import quotas on these goods, and quite 
recently the quota was reduced from 
1,000,000 to 250,000 pairs. 

Certain sizes of automobile casings, 
formerly included in the Irish Free 
State “quota no. 1,” have been removed 
from that quota and made subject to a 
separate quota, by an order of the Ex- 
ecutive Council dated July 5. The new 
quota, for the period August 1, 1935, 
through January 31, 1936, limits the im- 
portation of the following sizes of tires 
to a total of 100 units: all 4.50- and 
5.00-inch; 4.75 by 18 and 19 inches; 
5.50 by 17 inches; and all the 5.25-inch 
sizes except 16 and 18 inches. (Imports 
of automobile tires of the other sizes 
originally subject to “quota no. 1” re- 
main limited during the period July 1 
through September 30 to 16,000 units.) 

Import quotas of 450,000 square yards 
of rubberized fabrics and 500 articles of 
rubberized clothing for the period Au- 
gust 1 through October 31, 1935, were 
established by the Irish Free State Ex- 
ecutive Council by orders dated June 21. 


Germany 


The first half of 1935 German exports 
of rubber goods increased from 63,208 
to 66,752 quintals, but their value 
dropped from 20,273,000 to 19,250,000 
marks. At the same time crude rubber 
imports declined from 393,879 to 318,318 
quintals. 

At the recent general meeting of the 
Deutsche Kautschuk Gesellschaft in 
Dresden, Werner Esch, industrial chem- 
ist and rubber expert, was awarded the 
society’s bronze merit plaque in recog- 
nition of his work in rubber technology. 

The government regulations for the 
tire industry and the cable and insulated 
wire industry, which were to have been 
revised after June 30, 1935, will con- 
tinue unchanged for a further period, in 
the case of the former industry for two 
more months, and of the latter for an- 
other year. 

The Kolnische Gummifaden-Fabrik 
vormals Ferd. Kohlstadt & Co., Koln- 
Dietz, rubber thread manufacturer, 
showed a net profit of 21,226 marks for 
1934. The firm last year began produc- 











ing its new pressed round thread, the 
process for which has now been per- 
fected after many years of experimenta- 
tion. 

Kolnische’s business during 1934 
showed considerable improvement as far 
as home demand was concerned, and the 
number of employes rose from 321 to 
388. But foreign trade was made es- 
pecially difficult by competition from 
Japanese and certain American firms. 
These concerns were outsiders who 
greatly undersold members of the Inter- 
national Rubber Thread Association, to 
which Kolnische also belongs; conse- 
quently selling prices for rubber thread 
showed a further decline which all the 
efforts of the Association failed to pre- 
vent. 

The German Chemists’ Association 
held its annual meeting at Konigsberg 
from July 2 to 7. 





Other European Notes 

Rayon dust is a comparatively new 
material for use in manufacturing rub- 
ber goods that is supplied by a firm in 
Czechoslovakia, according to Gummut- 
und Asbest-Zeitung, of Vienna, Austria. 
The dust is obtainable either in the 
form of cut threads of artificial silk in 
lengths ranging from 0.2 to 1.5 mm. 
or as a powder; it comes bleached, un- 
bleached, or in a variety of fast colors. 
The cut lengths are spread or sprayed 
on to surfaces rubberized with latex or 
rubber solution to produce artificial vel- 
vet or velvety designs on a plain sur- 
face. Last year bathing caps and shoes 
of this material were introduced into 
Austria and Hungary with great suc- 
cess. There are, of course, numerous 
other applications of the material, one 
of the most interesting being animal 
toys with realistic pelts. The pulverized 
silk is designed for products like cloth 
tops for card or billiard tables and 
could also be employed for imitation 
leathers of the suede type for the most 
diverse purposes. 

Bata’s branch at Borovo, Yugoslavia, 
is said to have begun the production of 
pneumatic tires. 

Le Courroie Filastic (Procédé Bon- 
grand), Paris, France, recently was 
formed to manufacture and trade in belt- 
ing and cables made with the new type 
of latex and fiber thread known as Fi- 
lastic. The firm is capitalized at 455,000 
francs. 

Effective July 15, 1935, the Nor- 
wegian import license requirement for 
various kinds of rubber footwear and 
rubber soled fabric footwear, established 
March 12, 1934, was abolished. At the 
same time the duty on rubber soled 
fabric footwear was increased from 2.16 
to 2.25 crowns per kilo (both rates in- 
cluding duty surtaxes). 

S. A. Continental, Torrelavega, Spain, 
was recently formed to manufacture tires 
and tubes and will use patents developed 
by the German Continental company. 
Capitalization is 2,750,000 pesetas. 
Spanish capital is held well represented 
in the new enterprise, and the Banco 


Central is said to have an important 
interest. It is believed that German 
capital is also participating. At present, 
it is pointed out, there are three tire 
and tube factories operating in Spain 
whose combined production is more than 
sufficient to supply the entire demands 
of the local market. 





Italy 


The rubber industry in Italy continues 
one of the busiest in the country. Up to 
the present year this prosperity was 
partly due to greatly increased motor- 
ization and partly to the government’s 
policy of controlling manufacture. For 
according to a special law no new fac- 
tories of any kind may be erected, not 
even the expansion of existing works 
may be undertaken, without special per- 
mission of the government. This year 
the rubber industry received an extra 
stimulus from the military preparations 
which have led to greatly increased 
home demand for all kinds of rubber 
goods, but more especially of tires. The 
result has been a considerable increase 
in the number of employes in the in- 
dustry; 13,500 in May, 1934, to 14,000 
in May, 1935, and about 15,000 in June. 

The figures for 1934 show that even 
then activity was largely confined to 
covering home demands, for both ex- 
ports and imports of rubber manufac- 
tures declined; while crude rubber im- 
ports increased. Total imports of rub- 
ber manufactures came to 24,806 quin- 
tals, value 23,790,000 lire, against 33,210 
quintals, value 31,190,000 lire, in 1933; 
exports were 56,146 quintals, value 64,- 
920,000 lire, against 79,196 quintals, 
value 94,808,000 lire. Crude rubber im- 
ports rose from 225,392 quintals, value 
35,242,000 lire, to 243,372 quintals, value 
64,663,000 lire. 

The bulk of Italy’s foreign trade in 
rubber goods is confined to pneumatic 
tires and tubes so that the decline in 
business in 1934 is chiefly due to the 
set-back here as the following figures 
show: imports, 12,888 quintals, value 
7,089,000 lire, against 21,050 quintals, 
value 13,089,000 lire; exports, 45,963 
quintals, value 50,554,000 lire, against 
64,884 quintals, value 74,240,000 lire. 

The Soc. Elletrica ed Elletrochimica 
del Caffaro, Milan, is establishing a new 
division in its works at Brescis to pro- 
duce chlorinated rubber. 





Eastern and Southera 
(Continued from page 55) 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., has changed the name of its sub- 
sidiary, the Swann Chemical Co., with 
a plant at Anniston, Ala., to the Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. of Alabama, accord- 
ing to President Edgar M. Queeny. Ad- 
ministrative and sales offices of the 
Alabama subsidiary, together with those 
of another former Swann property, the 
Provident Chemical Co., St. Louis, have 
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been moved to the Monsanto company’s 
new administration building in St. Louis. 
Sales offices of a third former Swann 
company, the Wilckes-Martin-Wilckes 
Co., Camden, N. J., have been con- 
solidated with the Monsanto, New 
York office. A new sales division, the 
Swann products division, has been cre- 
ated to handle the sales of all goods of 
the former Swann companies. Hence- 
forth these products will be sold under 
the Monsanto name. District sales of- 
fices are retained at Birmingham, Ala. 
Monsanto and its subsidiaries, the Merri- 
mac Chemical Co., the Alabama con- 
cern, Provident Chemical, Wilckes- 
Martin-Wilckes, and the Rubber Service 
Laboratories Co. have moved into the 
R. C. A. building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N. Y. 

Joseph Rossman has recently resigned 
from the U. S. Patent Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and is now patent counsel for 
the Marathon Paper Mills Co., Roths- 
child, Wis., where he will organize and 
conduct the Patent Department. 

Chas. M. Haskins, managing direc- 
tor, National Association of Waste Ma- 
terial Dealers, Inc., Times Bldg., New 
York, N. Y., and for years executive 
secretary of its Salvage and Reclama- 
tion Division, will address the American 
Transit Association at its annual con- 
vention in Atlantic City, September 25. 
His subject will be salvage operations 
as they apply to electric.car and bus 
transportation equipment. The Ameri- 
can Transit Association was formerly 
the American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, but with the coming of busses it 
changed its name. 





OBITUARY 
(Continued from page 57) 


Robert Lindley 


OBERT LINDLEY, 63, for over 

twenty-two years chief electrician for 
the Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., died August 17 after an ill- 
ness of three months. He was also a 
member of Trenton Forest, Tall Cedars 
of Lebanon. Surviving are his wife, 


three sons, and four daughters. Burial 
was in Trenton. 
John A. Lyter 
OHN A. LYTER, 28, advertising 


manager for the R. & H. Chemicals 
department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del., was drowned 
August 2 while swimming in Kaolin 
Lake, just over the Delaware-Pennsyl- 
vania state line. Mr. Lyter, who was 
unmarried, joined the production depart- 
ment of the Roessler & MHasslacher 
Chemical Co. soon after graduating from 
Lehigh University. After the company 
was taken over by du Pont, Mr. Lyter 
became an assistant in the advertising 
and publicity division, and when it was 
made the R. & H. chemicals department, 
he became advertising assistant and 
chemist. In 1934 he was named adver- 
tising manager of the department. 
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Nitrite Cramb Rubber 


The development of the industrial 
utilization of nitrite crumb rubber pre- 
pared according to the process worked 
out in Ceylon in conjunction with the 
staff of the London Advisory Commit- 
tee shows definite promise, states the 
1934 report of the Work of the Rubber 
Research Board. About the middle of 
last year amounts increasing from ¥% 
hundred-weight to one ton were sent to 
England on request of the committee for 
experimental purposes. The crumb rub- 
ber, at first prepared at Culloden 
Laboratories, is now produced at Dar- 
tonfield, but is still made entirely by 
hand. The use of machinery, however, 
is under consideration, and it is ex- 
pected in time to be in a position to 
manufacture on a commercial scale if 
the demand requires it. 

In England this crumb rubber is be- 
ing used semi-commercially as an in- 
gredient of a composition for laying 
white traffic lines and other tests of its 
value in local roadway construction. 
The proportion of crumb rubber used 
in these compositions is small, but the 
total amount required would be very 
substantial if the experiments proved 
successful and the crumb rubber com- 
positions were widely used. 


Ceylon Notes 


The above report also reads that 
Oidium leaf disease caused more damage 
in all the main rubber growing districts 
of Ceylon than in previous years. It is 
especially noteworthy that the disease 
was comparatively serious in low-coun- 
try districts where it has always been 
supposed climatic conditions were un- 
favorable to the fungus. 

The tapping questionnaire sent out 
April, 1934, indicates that double-cut 
systems—especially the so-called double- 
four system, two cuts on opposite 
panels every fourth day—are coming into 
increasing favor. In time these systems 
may replace the present standard sys- 
tem of a single cut every other day. 
The double-cut methods have the ad- 
vantage of reducing tapping costs. 


Dissatisfaction with Quota 

Now that the quotas first of Siam and 
more recently of India and Burma have 
been revised upward, there is noticeable 
a certain amount of agitation for higher 
quotas in Ceylon also. It is pointed out 
that the figures for the area under rub- 
ber that have been used as the basis of 
calculating the quota were those of 
1928 when the total area under rub- 
ber here was 546,000 acres, whereas at 
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present it is considerably above 600,- 
000 acres. The quota, 79,000 tons for 
1935, should be about 100,000 tons. 

In a discussion of the matter in the 
Ceylon State Council it was brought 
out that India, Burma, and Siam had’ 
obtained revisions of quotas because 
they had the forethought when joining 
restriction to make the reservation that 
they should be entitled to revision of 
quotas if after proper assessment the 
figures on which quotas were_ based 
proved too low. Ceylon, it appears, en- 
tered no such reservation; so there seems 
little likelihood that her quota will be 
raised. 


Siam 


Siam is now putting into force her 
Rubber Restriction Act whereby no rub- 
ber may be produced without special 
coupons or certificates; estates must 
keep books showing transactions and 
except in very special cases may not 
keep double the average quota for a 
month. Imports of rubber from adjoin- 
ing countries are to be supervised, and 
dealers and estates must disclose stocks. 
Besides no new planting may take place 
without special permission. 

Comments regarding Siam’s potential 
rubber output have usually been rather 
sceptical. It seems, therefore, worth 
mentioning the letter of a European 
planter in Siam in the Straits Times. 
He states the country is passing through 
the most severe drought experienced in 
many years’ residence there; a great 
shortage of labor is making things par- 
ticularly difficult for planters, and in 
some sections of the country many 
smaller estates have closed because of 
lack of labor. He puts the shortage of 
tappers at between 30 and 40%; tapping 
rates, he says, are higher in Siam than 
those received by Indian labor in 
Malaya. These labor difficulties are 
largely due to the Government’s desire 
to force the employment of Siamese 
labor, for which reason, too, the immi- 
gration laws are particularly unfavor- 
able. Despite these handicaps rubber 
exports from Siam were about 2,752 
tons in May, he points out. 

Siam’s exports the first half of 1935 
averaged well over 2,000 tons a month. 
This figure, considering the difficulties 
mentioned above, would indicate the 
potential of 40,000 tons a year insisted 
upon by the Government is no myth and 
also that the quota of 30,000 tons will 
be filled, barring, of course, unforeseen 
circumstances which, in view of the 
present political conditions in the coun- 
try, must be allowed for. 
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Proposed Estate Duty 


The special export duty proposed on 
estate rubber for fiscal purposes con- 
tinues subject to much adverse criti- 
cism. For a time it was felt that the 
duty, which increases with the rise in 
price, would create uncertainties and 
hamper forward selling, which condi- 
tions, in turn, would discourage buyers 
who would go elsewhere for their rub- 
ber. Latest reports, however, indicate 
that the government has found a satis- 
factory way out of this difficulty so 
that criticism is now chiefly aimed at 
the minimum price of 17 guilder cents 
at which the export duty is payable. It 
is feared that such a low minimum 
threatens the existence not only of pro- 
ducers who have done little to: lower 
their costs, but also of those who by 
the greatest economy have put their 
enterprises on a sound basis. 

The stand of the government, as re- 
cently announced, is that in view of the 
advantages accruing to estates from re- 
striction, a special export duty is fair. 
Further, there can be no preponderating 
objection to a duty starting at a price 
of 17 guilder cents per % kilo because 
a sufficient margin is still left for the 
proper maintenance of well-managed 
estates. If this extra duty, however, 
should cause essentially unremunerative 
estates to stop tapping at prices which 
would not permanently be much above 
17 cents, the government would not con- 
sider this result altogether unwelcome. 
On the contrary such a result would fit 
perfectly into the plan of restriction and 
would help to restore sounder conditions 
in the industry more rapidly, to the ulti- 
mate benefit of the intrinsically healthy 
estates and the country as a whole. 


Planters’ Congress 


At the West Java Planters’ Congress 
at Bandoeng from June 26 to 28, Dr. 
Hoedt reviewed the work of the West 
Java Experiment Station during 1934. 
At the Tjiomas experimental gardens 
are 300 regularly controlled clones, and 
now Pr. 107 has been approved as a 
superior clone. Here too are buddings 
from all commercial Hevea clones, and 
the experiment station possesses com- 
plete data for identifying the most im- 
portant clones. Besides there are about 
2,000 Hevea trees developed from seed 
cbtained by artificial pollination. This 
seed appears very variable so that there 
are always great chances of meeting with 
extremes in the matter of yield capaci- 
ty. Methods of preparing rubber and 
latex receive due attention, especially the 
concentration and creaming of latex. 
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A.V.R.O.S. Anniversary 


June 27 the Algemeene Vereeniging 
voor Rubberplanters ter Oostkust van 
Sumatra (General Association for East 
Coast Sumatra Rubber Planters), better 
known as A.V.R.O.S., celebrated its 
silver jubilee. Three years after its found- 
ing in 1910 the first consulting ex- 
pert was appointed, and after three more 
years it was decided to establish the 
Algemeen Proefstation. The important 
results obtained here in both generative 
and vegetative propagation of Hevea 
are known and appreciated throughout 
the rubber planting industry. Rubber 
estates in all rubber centers eagerly buy 
A.V.R.O.S. selected seed and budwood, 
and altogether the association has sup- 
plied its members over 350,000 meters 
of budwood and_ 1,700,000 selected 
Hevea seed. 

At the chemical laboratory pioneer 
work has been done in connection with 
methods of preparing rubber and con- 
centrating latex; and all kinds of chem- 
icals and manures are tested. 


MALAYA 


Clone Investigations 


It has frequently been stressed that 
the development of high-grade clones is 
not an end in itself, but a means to an 
end: the production of pure clonal seed 
from which to develop seedling planta- 
tions with the high-yielding capacity 
of the clones, but none of the draw- 
backs. 

Recent investigations would tend 
emphasize once more the hazards 
working with clones and the need 
never-ending caution and patience and 
courage, particularly the last two. For 
otherwise how is the investigator to 
continue in what must often be the dis- 
heartening task of discarding clone after 
clone in the unceasing search for those 
displaying the desired characteristics? 

In a lecture on the “Latest Develop- 
ments in the Selection of Planting Ma- 
terials,” delivered before the Rantau- 
Port Dickson branch of the Incorporated 
Society of Planters, C. E. T. Mann dis- 
cussed, among others, experiments with 
clonal seed, results of which led to the 
conclusion that pure clonal seed did not 
necessarily reproduce the yielding ca- 
pacity of the mother tree. On the whole 
yields from these seedlings were disap- 
pointing; in some cases the outputs 
were little above the average of ordi- 
nary estate selected seed, and in only 
two cases, one Sumatra clone and one 
clone of the Rubber Research Institute, 
did the yields approach those of the 
proved budded clones. But in these two 
cases, the characteristic persisted 
whether the clones were crossed with 
trees of proven or unproven parentage. 


New Rubber Factory 


Malayan Rubber Works, a new rub- 
ber factory, was recently established at 
Klang. The owner, a prominent Chi- 
nese, Towkay Ng Teong Kiat, of Kuala 
Lumpur, bought the necessary machin- 


ery from the liquidators of Tan Kah 
Kee, Ltd., Singapore. Some of the most 
skilled workmen from the latter con- 
cern are also among the present 260 
employes of the new enterprise. Foot- 
wear will be the main article manufac- 
tured. Though at present the daily out- 
put is about 1,000 pairs, it is hoped later 
to increase this to 5,000 pairs. Besides 
footwear, cycle tires are now produced, 
and later automobile tires also will be 
made, 


Reduced Rubber Cess 

Apparently the agitation against the 
excessive taxation ot the rubber indus- 
try in Malaya has been effective. At any 
rate a measure of relief is now afforded 
rubber growers by the Government's 
decision to reduce the cess on rubber 
under the Rubber Regulations Enact- 
ment of 1934, from 1 cent (Straits cur- 
rency) per pound to 0.7-cent from July 
1, 1935. 


Higher Quota for India 
and Burma 
The revised quotas for India and 
Burma during the remainder ot the re- 
striction period follow: 


1935 1936 1937 
oug Tons 


1938 





12,500 
$,UU0 


12,500 
8,2UU 


12,500 
¥,UUU 


13,000 


burma 9,290 


The quotas originally had been: 


1935 1936 1937 
oug Tons 


8,250 9,000 9,000 9,250 


burma 6,790 8,UUU 9,UuUU 9,250 


From the above it will be seen that 
while only the 1935 and 1936 quotas of 
Burma have been attected by the re- 
vision and only the 1935 hgure has un- 





British Malaya 


An official cable from Singapore to the Ma- 
layan Information Agency, Maiaya House, 57 
Charing Cioss, Londun, 5.W.1, kngland, gives 
the following figures for July, 1935: 

Rubber Exports: Ucean shipments from Singa- 
pore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham 


July, 1935 

Latex, 
Concentrated 
Latex, Re- 
vertex, and 
Other Forms 


Sheet 
and Crepe 
Rubber 
To Tons 
United Kingdom ...... 8,464 
United States 
Contiunent of Europe... 
British possessious .... 
IRURR os0ck00% worccoces 
Other countries ..... 
Totals 48,093 
Rubber Imports: Actual, by Land and Sea 
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dergone any considerable change, the 
quotas for India have been raised by 
around 50%. 


China 


The Rubber Association of Shanghai 
has petitioned the Nanking Ministry of 
Industries to impose restrictions on the 
local production of rubber goods. The 
market here is heavily overstocked with 
rubber manufactures, and business in 
these articles is suffering accordingly. 


Mexico’s Tire Imports 


United States exports of automobile 
casings to Mexico numbered 11,987 in 
the first four months of 1935 as com- 
pared with 9,987 in the same period of 
1934, an increase of 20%. Total exports 
of tires to Mexico by principal manu- 
facturing countries totaled 15,579, of 
which 507 came from Canada, 20 from 
France, and 3,065 from the United 
Kingdom. It is believed, however, that 
a large part of these shipments were 
tires of the larger sizes for trucks and 
busses which are not as yet being pro- 
duced in large quantities in Mexico. 

The apparent influence of the Mexi- 
can tire manufacturing industry upon 
exports of tires to that country may be 
seen by a comparison of statistics for 
1929 and 1934. In 1929 tire exports to 
Mexico numbered 185,959 automobile 
casings, of which 86% originated in the 
United States; while in 1934 the total 
was 34,560, with 78% from the U. S. 

Mexican imports of crude rubber re- 
flect this increased tire manufacturing 
activity, for in 1933 they amounted to 
2,006,733 kilos and in 1934 to 2,844,106 
kilos. This shows that Mexico is rapid- 
ly changing from a country importing 
large quantities of automobile tires to 
one which produces the bulk of its own 
requirements. 


U. 8. Exports Gain 

United States exports of rubber 
goods the first half of 1935 were valued 
at $11,010,331, against $10,922,496 in the 
comparable period of 1934, a gain of 
about 1%. 

Tire exports appear largely responsi- 
ble for the lack of a greater increase, 
as they dropped from $6,402,458 to $5,- 
765,077. Other items in which smaller 
trade losses were registered were rub- 
berized fabrics, declining to $365,970 
from $366,211, and rubber sundries and 
rubber specialties, to $608,351 from 
$631,197. 

All other groups increased in the 1935 
period, as follows: rubber footwear, 
soles and heels, from $290,622 to $490,- 
416, 69%; mechanical rubber goods, $1,- 
385,537 to $1,589,386, 15%; hard rubber 
goods, $136,357 to $175,681, 29%; semi- 
manufactured rubber goods, $1,080,767 
to $1,152,683, 7%; and other miscellane- 
ous rubber goods, $629,337 to $862,767, 
37%. It is especially gratifying to note 
the increase in exports of rubber foot- 
wear, soles, and heels in the face of 
severe competition in world markets. 
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Patents and Trade Marks 


MACHINERY 


United States 


2,005,094. Centrifugal Separator. H. O. 
Lindgren, Appelviken, Sweden, as- 
signor to De Laval Separator Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

2,005,787. Ball Stencil. W. E. Hum- 
phrey, Jeannette, Pa., assignor to 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., a corpora- 
tion of Pa. 

2,005,880. Tire Spreader. 
derson, Virginia, Minn. 

2,005,888. Adhesive Article Operator. 
M. S. Cate, assignor to Hood Rubber 
Co., Inc., both of Watertown, Mass. 

2,006,121. Planer Profiling Attachment. 
H. A. Tham, assignor to Mechanical 
Mold & Machine Co., Akron, O. 

2,006,307. Tire Builder. R. W. Allen, 
assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,007,015. Coating Device. W. F. Haf- 
ner, Portsmouth, O. 

2,007,118. Temperature Indicator. G. P. 
Bosomworth, assignor to Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,007,280. Cementer. S. Mirandette, 
Haverhill, Mass., assignor to United 
Shoe Machinery Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

2,007,870. Tire Spreader. W. C. Man- 
gel, Monteagle, assignor to B. N. Mul- 
ford, Fountain Head, both in Tenn. 

2,007,910. Conveyer. J. F. Stephens, 
assignor to Wingfoot Corp., both of 
Akron, O. 

2,007,912. Fluid- Actuated Controller. 
C. W. Bristol, Naugatuck, assignor 
to Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Dominion of Canada 


350,892. Tire Builder. Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., assignee of R. W. Allen, 
Akron; ©:, U.S. A. 

350,907. Coater. International Latex 
Processes, Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, Chan- 
nel Islands, assignee of C. H. Denni- 
son, Quincy, Mass., U. S. A. 

351,042. Extensible Material Tester. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, as- 
signee of E. Simpson, Birmingham, 
both in England. 

351,141. Rubber Article Patcher. W. E. 
Turner, Yakima, Wash., U. S. A. 

351,359. Golf Ball Coverer. Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 
assignee of H. Z. Cobb, W. Barring- 
TOR; Wes. 2 1 Ss 


United Kingdom 


425,250. Footwear Assembling Con- 
veyer. Goodyear’s India Rubber 
Glove Mfg. Co., Naugatuck, assignee 
of E. L. Patten, New Haven, Conn. 

426,203. Rubber Thread Mold. L. Lan- 
dau, London. 

426,737. Collapsible Tire Building 
Drum. D. Bridge & Co., Ltd., Castle- 
ton. (National Rubber Machinery Co., 
Akron, O., U. S. A.) 

426,824. Tire Vulcanizer. L. T. Vogt, 
Coburg, Victoria, Australia. 

427,045. Rubber Sheet Drier. 


W. M. An- 


a5, Gr 


Nisbet and A. L. Drew, both of Lon- 
don. (Socfin Co., Ltd., Kuala Lum- 
pur, Selangor, F. M. S.) 
427,155. Caoutchouc Precipitation Ap- 
paratus. Kodak, Ltd., London. 
427,292. Can Seamer. G. Wagner, 


Hannover, Germany. 
Germany 


615,868. Rubber Lace Stamper. Elastics 
Handelgesellschaft m.b.H., Berlin. 

615,994. Rubber Mill. Deutsche Dun- 
lop Gummi-Compagnie A. G., Hanau 
a. M. 


PROCESS 
United States 


2,005,320. Preparing Chlorinated Rub- 
bers. E. Konrad and F. Schwerdtel, 
both of Leverkusen-I. G. Werk, as- 
signors to 1. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., 
Frankfurt a. M., all in Germany. 

2,005,360. Electrical Cable. Gc. Ke 
Boggs, Waban, assignor to Simplex 
Wire & Cable Co., Boston, Mass. 

2,005,407. Impregnated ‘Textile Belt- 
ing. A. Abrahamsen and J. E. Han- 
sen, both of Lillesand, Norway. 

2,005,637. Textile Impregnation. P. 
Schidrowitz, London, England, as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to Fi- 
lastic Holding S. A., Binningen, Swit- 
zerland, 

2,005,879. Securing Articles to Display 
Cards. R. W. Albright, assignor to 
American Anode, Inc., Akron, 

2,006,168. Annealing Metal Articles. J. 
E. Hutchman, Indianapolis, Ind., as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to 
United States Rubber Co., New York, 
N: Y. 

2,006,535. Button Element. W. C. 
Broadwell, Forest Hills, N. Y. 

2,006,687. Material. C. M. Riddock, 
Andover, assignor of % to M. H. 
Rourke, Boston, both in Mass. 

2,006,770. Adhesively Joining Metal 
and Wood. W. L. Jones, Madison, 
assignor to Roddis Lumber & Veneer 
Co., Marshfield, both in Wis. 

2,006,862. Articles from Aqueous Rub- 
ber Dispersions. M. E. Hansen, A. 
Szegvari, and H. A. Morton, assignors 
to American Anode, Inc., Akron, O. 

2,007,548. Hollow -Articles. R. W. 
Sampson, assignor to C. J. 
both of New York, N. Y. 

2,007,578. Rubber Manufacture. E. W. 
Madge and F. J. Payne, both of Bir- 
mingham, assignors to Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., London, all in England. 

2,007,909. Pneumatic Tire. W. CC. 
State, Fairlawn, assignor, by mesne as- 
signments, to Wingfoot Corp., Akron, 
both in O 


Dominion of Canada 


350,888. ‘ Golf Ball. Dunlop Tire & Rub- 
ber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
assignee of D. F. Twiss and F. A. 
Jones, co-inventors, both of Birming- 
ham, England. 


350,906. Rubber Thread. International 


Latex Processes, Ltd., St. Peter’s 
Port, Channel Islands, assignee of 
W. A. Gibbons, Montclair, N. J. 

350,970. Cellulose Sheet Dehydration. 
C. F. Brodin, Stockholm, Sweden. 

351,331. Printing Plate. Bakelite Corp., 
New York, N. Y., assignee of H. 
Swan, Upper Montclair, and S. Hig- 
gins, Verona, N. J., co-inventors. 

351,368. Bonding Rubber to Steel. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., as- 
signee of R. C. Bateman, both of 
Akron. O., U.S. A. 

351,369. Latex Goods. Heveatex Corp., 
Melrose, Mass., assignee of G. W. 
Winchester, W. Haven, Conn. 

351,370. Latex Article. Heveatex Corp., 
Melrose, assignee of J. B. Crockett, 
Malden, both in Mass., U. S. A. 

351,409. Tire Bead. Wingfoot Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., assignee of J. C. 
Warden, Akron, O. 

351,410. Tire Bead. Wingfoot Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., assignee of L. E. 
Morrison, New York, N. Y. 


United Kingdom 


424,784. Blasting - Cartridge Cooling 
Sheath. R. C. Payn and A. G. White, 
both of Saltcoats, and Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, Ltd., London. 

425,729. Latex Treatment. G. A, 
Krause, Munich, and Ges. Fur Linde’s 
Eismaschinen A. G.,  Hollriegels- 
kreuth, both in Germany. 

425,906. Cable. Enfield Cable Works, 
Ltd., and E. Bowden, both of Lon- 
don, and D. O’Duffy, Enfield. 

426,226. Coagulating and Gelling Rub- 
ber. International Latex Processes, 
Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, Channel Islands, 
and R. F. McKay and J. Kaye, both 
of Birmingham. 

426,669. Crinkled-Surface Article. W. 
Harrison, Midge Hall. 

427,131. Artificial Thread. R. Pickles, 
Burnley, and J. Pickles, Fence. 


Germany 


616,146. Attaching Valve Patches to 
Inner Tubes. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., London, England, and Anode 
Rubber Co., Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, 
Channel Islands. Represented by R. 
and M. M. Wirth and C. Weihe, all 
of Frankfurt a. M., and T. R. Koehn- 
horn, Berlin. 

616,177. Technical Hose. Harburger 
Gummiwaren-Fabrik Phoenix A. G., 
Harburg-Wilhelmsburg a. E. 

616,337. Condensing Latex by Evapor- 
ation. Metallgesellschaft A. G., Frank- 
furt a. M. 


CHEMICAL 


United States 


19,612 (Reissue). Coating Composition. 
W. Koch. assignee to Hercules Pow- 
der Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

2,004,956. Plastic Composition. J. J. 
Martin, Brooklyn, assignor to Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc., New 
York, both in N. Y. 
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2,005,022. Carbon Black. E. H. Damon, 
Skellytown, assignor, by mesne as- 
signments, to Cabot Carbon Co., 


Pampa, both in Tex. 

2,005,382. Electrical Insulation. J. Mc- 
Gavack, Leonia, and R. F. Tefft, Nut- 
ley, both in N. J., assignors, by mesne 
assignments, to United States Rub- 
ber Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,006,003. Accelerator. \W. Schoeller, 
Berlin-Westend, H. G. Allardt, Ber- 
lin-Reinickendorf-West, and A. Feldt, 
Berlin-Charlottenberg, assignors to 
Schering-Kahlbaum A. G., Berlin, all 
in Germany. 

2,006,057. Accelerator. A. J. Northam, 
assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 


2,006,184. Rubber Treatment. W. 
Schrauth, Berlin-Dahlem, Germany, 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to 


“Unichem” Chemikalien Handels A.- 
G., Zurich, Switzerland. 

2,006,211. Colored Rubber Product. E. 
Fischer, Frankfurt a. M.-Hochst, Ger- 
many, assignor to General Aniline 
Works, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

2,006,310. Rubber Compounding. A. B. 
Cowdery, Needham, Mass., assignor 
to Barrett Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,006,841. Artificial Rubber Dispersion. 
E. G. Partridge, Stow, O., assignor to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,007,335. Accelerator. H. A. Lubs, 
J. E. Cole, and A. L. Fox, assignors 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
all of Wilmington, Del. 

2,007,802. Paint. S. Jacobs, Comstock, 
Mich. 


Dominion of Canada 


350,870. Antioxidant. Canadian Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee 
of I. Williams and A. M. Neal, co- 
inventors, both of Woodstown, N. J. 

350,874. Accelerator. Canadian Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee 
of I. Williams, Carneys Point, N. J. 

350,887. Plastic and Elastic Material. 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., assignee of S. D. Shinkle, Pas- 
saic, N. J., U.S. A. m - 

351,389. Paintable Composition. Shaw- 
inigan Chemicals, Ltd., — Montreal, 
P. Q., assignee of F. W. Skirrow, 
Purley, and S. Whyte, Red Hill, co- 
inventors, both in England. - 7 

351,412. Age Resister. Wingfoot Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., assignee of A. M. 
Clifford, Stow, O., both in the U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


425,751. Stabilizing Creamed Latex. 
International Latex Processes, Ltd., 
St. Peter’s Port, Channel Islands. 

425,769. Chlorinated Rubber. Deutsche 
Gold- Und __ Silber - Scheideanstalt 
Vorm. Roessler, Frankfurt a. M., 
Germany. ; 

425,839. Coloring Rubber. I. G. Far- 
benindustrie A. G., Frankfurt a. M., 
Germany. * : 

425,843. Rubber Composition. J. Y. 
Johnson, London. (I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie A. G., Frankfurt a. M., Ger- 


many.) a 
425,941. Coating Composition. R. F. 
McKay, Birmingham. (International 
Latex Processes, Ltd. St. Peter's 


Port, Channel! Islands.) 
426,265. Adhesive. J. Y. Johnson, Lon- 
don. (I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., 


Frankfurt a. M., Germany.) 
426,346. 


Photographic Bleaching - out 





Layer. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., 
Frankfurt a. M., Germany. 


426,402. Treating Rubber. R. F. Mc- 
Kay, Birmingham. (International 
Latex Processes, Ltd. St. Peter’s 
Port, Channel Islands.) 

426,565. Isomerized Rubber. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
U, d. A. 

426,649. Accelerator. J. R. Ingram, 


Nitro, W. Va., and Rubber Service 
Laboratories Co., Akron, O., both in 
the U. S. A. 

426,708. Polymerized Chlor-Butadienes. 
International General Electric Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y., U. S. A,, as- 
signee of Allgemeine Elektricitats- 
Ges., Berlin, Germany. 

426,732. Colloidal Fuel. J. L. Strevens 
and K. G. S. Hatfield, both of Lon- 
don. 

426,745. Softening Rubber. Deutsche 
Hydrierwerke A. G., Berlin, Germany. 

426,757. Preserving Rubber. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, and D. F. 
Twiss, J. A. Wilson, and A. E. T. 
Neale, all of Birmingham. 

426,836. Latex Composition. Electrical 
Research Products, Inc., New York, 


N. Y., assignee of J. H. Ingmanson, 
Rahway, N. J., both in the U. S. A. 
Germany 
616,147. Rubber Compound. Robert J. 
King Co., Inc., Stamford, Conn., 
U. S. A. Represented by H. Joseph, 
Berlin. 

616,364. Chlorinated Rubber Deriva- 
tives. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., 


Frankfurt a. M. 


GENERAL 


United States 


2,004,922. Vehicle Twin Tire Construc- 
tion. P. M. Bourdon, Paris, assignor 
to Michelin & Cie., Clermont-Ferrand, 
both in France. 

2,004,973. Porous Separator. A. S. 
Behrman, assignor to A. S. Behrman, 
trustee of Porous Rubber Products 
Trust, both of Chicago, III. 

2,004,985. Beach Garment. CC. 
Hogan, Chicago, IIL 

2,005,003. Wheel Holder. L. J. Patton 
and H. J. Terrill, both of Benton 
Harbor, Mich. 

2,005,072. Breathing Mask. L. Y. Boo- 
harin, San Francisco, Calif., assignor 
of 1/3 to W. H. Lea and 1/3 to B. 
Werner. 

2,005,088. Doll. A. M. Katz, assignor 
to Ideal Novelty & Toy Co., both of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2,005,091. Bottle Cap and Spreader. 
W. E. Kuenstler, Grantwood, N. J. 

2,005,092. Bottle Dispenser. A. Kuhn 
and C. H. Heitman, both of New 
York, N. Y.; said Heitman assignor 
to A. D. Reid, Weehawken, N. J. 

2,005,103. Motor Vehicle. A. Moor- 
house, assignor to Packard Motor Car 
Co., both of Detroit, Mich. 

2,005,114. Dental Model. B. L. Spitzer 
and A. Benko, both of New York, 
N: Y. 

2,005,115. Golf Ball Washer and Drier. 
J. C. Stutz, Kansas City, Mo. 

2,005,116. Sliding Fastener. J. Franze, 
Liestal, Switzerland. 

2,005,135. Heel Carton. A. A. Ester- 
son, assignor to Cat’s Paw Rubber 
Co., Inc., both of Baltimore, Md. 

2,005,139. Expansion and Contraction 





M. 
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Joint. A. C. Fischer, Chicago, IIl., as- 

signor to Philip Carey Mfg. Co., a 

corporation of O. 

2,005,170. Traffic Marker. 
horst, Stow, O. 

2,005,177. Shoe Press Pad. W. C. Card, 
Jr., Winthrop, Mass., assignor to 
Compo Shoe Machinery Corp., New 
York, N: Y. 

2,005,259. Oil Saver. W. R. Guiberson, 
assignor to Guiberson Corp., both of 
Dallas, Tex. 

2,005,273. Submarine Signaling Cable. 
E. Studt, assignor to Norddeutsche 
Seekabelwerke A.-G., both of Norden- 
ham, Germany. 

2,005,275. Battery Plate Insulator. T. 

. A. W. Thomas, Los Angeles, Calif. 
2,005,287. Washing Machine. C. T. 
Childers, Galesburg, Ill. 

2,005,302. Car Wheel. C. Saurer, as- 
signor to Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,005,318. Receptacle Closure. 
gram, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2,005,340. Seal. G. M. Jaffin and J. T. 
Basseches, both of New York, N. Y. 

2,005,437. Nipple. H. D. Naum, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

2,005,446. Grease Seal. J. R. Winter, 
Detroit, Mich., assignor of % to H. A. 
Montgomery. 

2,005,460. Safety Bathing Suit. J. Fried, 
New York, N. Y. 

2,005,520. Comb Cleaning Attachment. 
O. Friedmann, Vienna, Austria. 

2,005,531. Lampshade Cover. S. J. 
Brandstein, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2,005,581. Windshield Wiper and Heat- 
er. E. B. Gary and E. A. Ebert, both 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 

2,005,608. Footwear Apparatus. W. H. 
Bresnahan, Lynn, Mass., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Compo Shoe 
Machinery Corp., New York, N. Y. 

2,005,610. Sole Affixer. W. C. Card, 
Jr., Waverly, Mass., assignor to 
Compo Shoe Machinery Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

2,005,612. Foundation Garment. K. E. 
Cunningham, assignor to I. Newman 
& Sons, Inc., both of New Haven, 
Conn, 

2,005,614. Cable. J. Fassbender, as- 
signor to Land & Seekabelwerke 
A. G., both of Cologne-Nippes, Ger- 


many. 

2,005,616. Sole Affixer. E. T. Franzen, 
Maplewood, and A. J. Weiss, W. Or- 
ange, both in N. J., assignors to 
Compo Shoe Machinery Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

2,005,621. Shoe Pressure Applier. O. 
Habicht, Frankfurt a. M., Germany, 
assignor to Compo Shoe Machinery 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

2,005,622. Hose Supporter. M. Hawie, 
Greens Farms, Conn. 

2,005,626, 2,005,627, and 2,005,628. Air- 
craft Landing Wheel. A. G. Maran- 
ville, assignor to General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,005,630. Cemented Floor Covering 
Remover. W. E. Overell, Flintridge, 
Calif. 

2,005,659. Mat. E. C. Matteson, as- 
signor of % to W. F. A. Buehner and 
Y% to A. M. Moore, all of Miami, Fla. 

2,005,676. Tape and Gauze Package. 
B. H. Hanover, assignor to Kendall 
Co., both of Chicago, Il. 

2,005,754. Shoe Bottom Pressure Ap- 
plier. R. N. Sandberg, Beverly, Mass., 
assignor to United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Paterson, N. J. 


G. Segel- 
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2,005,755. Shoe Bottom Pressure Ap- 
plier. F. J. Bétter, Beverly, Mass., as- 
signor to United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

2,005,825. Weatherstrip. J. J. Sheppard, 
Flint, Mich. 

2,005,838. Vehicle Shock Absorber. L. 
A. Bartlett, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2,005,841. Clasp. H. W. Kulp and M. 
C. Dellinger, assignors to K-D Mfg. 
Co; allot luasicaster, Pa. 

2,005,934. Elastic Cushion Mounting. 
A. G. Carter, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
2,006,005 and 2,006,006. Windshield 
Heater. M. Zaiger, Swampscott, Mass. 
2,006,038. Tire. M. Yamaki, Sanno, 

Japan. 

2,006,042. Seal. E. Dietze, Richmond 
Hill, assignor to American Casting & 
Mfg. Corp., Brooklyn, both in N. Y. 

2,006,122. Windshield Defroster.  B. 
Weller, Midwest, Wyo. 

2,006,137. Golf Practice Device. A. D. 
Grisso, Fort Worth, Tex. 

2,006,197. Pneumatic Tire. E. S. Ewart, 
St. Clair Shores, and A. W. Bull, 
Grosse Pointe, both in Mich., as- 
signors to United States Rubber Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

2,006,230. Ball, E. J. Dobbins, as- 
signor to Googly, Ltd., both of Lon- 
don, England. 

2,006,239. Ignition Coil Construction. 
A. J. Gogel, assignor to Electric Auto- 
Lite Co., both of Toledo, O. 

2,006,303. Flexible Connection. C. Sau- 
rer, assignor to Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,006,308. Grinding Wheel. A. O. Bush 
and R. H. Martin, assignors to Norton 
Co., all of Worcester, Mass. 

2,006,315. Tire. E. Hopkinson, as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to 
United States Rubber Co., both of 
New York, N. Y. 

2,006,322. Windshield Cleaner Blade. 
E. C. Horton, Hamburg, assignor to 
Trico Products Corp., Buffalo, both 
in N. Y. 

2,006,323. Windshield Cleaner. E. C. 
Horton, Hamburg, assignor to Trico 
Products Corp., Buffalo, both in N. Y. 

2,006,358. Spring Nipple Clamp.  Y. 
H. Kurkjian, Paterson, N. J., assignor 
to C. Schmid, New York, N. Y. 

2,006,364. Inking Roller. L. H. Morse, 
Cleveland, O., assignor to Multigraph 
Co., a corporation of Del. 

2,006,371. Hydraulic Hat Press. M. A. 
Schwartz, assignor of %4 to G. Cheroff, 
both of Los Angeles, Calif. 

2,006,381. Gasket. C. B. Bailey, Wyan- 
dotte, assignor to McCord Radiator & 
Mfg. Co., Detroit, both in Mich. 

2,006,409. Vehicle Frame Pneumatic 
Support. H. H. Robinson, assignor to 
Curtiss Aerocar Co., Inc., both of 
Coral Gables, Fla. 

2,006,415. Display Box. M. Simon, as- 
signor to I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 
both of New York, N. Y. 

2,006,467. Liquid Dispenser. F. Lobl, 
Middleboro, Mass. 

2,006,495. Railway Vehicle Guide 
Flange. P. M. Bourdon, Paris, as- 
signor to Michelin & Cie., Clermont- 
Ferrand, both in France. 

2,006,602. Packing. G. F. Muster, Elm- 
hurst, N. Y. 

2,006,644. Spring Mounting. O. F. 
Lundelius and M. N. Lefler, assignors 
to I :ndelius & Eccleston Motors 
Corp., all of Los Angeles, Calif. 

2,006,673. Ice Carrier. W. F. Craw- 
ford, Waco, Tex. 


2,000,707. Key Holder. S. F. Bashara, 
Houston, Tex. 

2,006,789. Shock Absorber. W. A. 
Chryst, Dayton, O., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to General Motors 
Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

2,006,808. Smoking Pipe. 
Chicago, Ill. 

2,006,861. Ball. J. H. Grady, assignor 
to J. H. Grady Mfg. Co., both ot St. 
Louis, Mo. 

2,006,971. Liquid Container. J. L. J. 
R. Verdini, Mortain, France. 

2,007,048. Float Valve. J. F. Goodwin, 
Sarnia, Ont., Canada, assignor of 4 
to H. R. Goodwin, Detroit, Mich. 

2,007,067. Curtain Stretcher Tool. M. 
R. Yarger, assignor of 30% to W. L. 
Randolph, both of Morgantown, W. 
Va. 

2,007,078. Pile Fabric. L. L. Crab- 
tree, Bridgeport, Conn., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Saltex Looms, 


S. Kanter, 


nc. 

2,007,079. Swimming Glove. G. W. 
Cushman, E. Jamaica, Vt. 

2,007,093. Battery Separator. M. H. 
Martindell, assignor to Jos. Stokes 
Rubber Co., both of Trenton, N. J. 

2,007,107. Soap and Massage Article. 
D. H. Bottrill, Montreal, P. Q., Can- 
ada. 

2,007,152. Roller Bearing. H. D. Allee, 
assignor to Bantam Ball Bearing 
Co., both of S. Bend, Ind. 

2,007,162. Milking Machine Teat Cup. 
C. H. Hapgood, Nutley, N. J., assignor 
to De Laval Separatot Co., New York, 


IN. Y. 
2,007,206. Electric Lamp Receptacle. 
J. N. McTwiggan, United States 


Navy. 

2,007,238. Cleaner. E. H. Anderson, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

2,007,404. Decalcomania Paper. J. Mac- 
Laurin, Ware, Mass. 

2,007,440. Air Mask. 
Michigan City, Ind. 

2,007,454. Ampoule. H. N. May, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

2,007,494. Parachute. G. G. Coleman, 
assignor of %4 to O. R. Dixon, both of 
County Line, Okla. 

2,007,549. Antisqueak Strip. R. W. 
Springer, Detroit, Mich. 

2,007,568. Blasting Piug. R. J. Heitz- 
man, assignor of % to W. E. Ressler, 
both of Shamokin, Pa. 

2,007,576. Fountain Pen. C. K. Love- 
joy, Roslindale, Mass. 

2,007,630. Decalcomania Paper. H. At- 
water, Bryn Mawr, Pa., assignor to 
McLaurin-Jones ‘Co: Brookfield, 


Mass. 

2,007,724. Tire. S. Palli, Turin, Italy. 

2,007,740. Box. W. E. Brelsford, 
Mendota, IIl. 

2,007,761 and 2,007,762. Electrical Cable. 
F. R. Kaimer, Bridgeport, Conn., as- 
signor to General Electric Co., a cor- 
poration of N. Y. 

2,007,803. Filling Nipple and Stopper. 
P. Kelly, New York, N. Y. 

2,007,825. Vented Rubber Article. R. 
B. Day, Akron, O., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Wingfoot 
Corp., Wilmington Del. 

2,007,832. Snubber. T. E. Nelson, as- 
signor to V. E. Nelson, both of Pon- 
tiac, Mich. 

2,007,867. Respiratory Mask. J. E. Le 
Duc, Outremont, P. Q., Canada. 

2,007,895. Hair Net Cap. S. F. Kayn, 
New York, N. Y., assignor to Dela- 
mere Co., Inc., a corporation of Del. 


H. A. Brand, 
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2,007,916. Retractable Valve Stem. E. 
C. Kastner, Fairlawn, assignor to 
Wingfoot Corp., Akron, both in O. 

2,007,918. Conduit. H. E. Morse, as- 
signor to Wingfoot Corp., both of 
Akron, O. 

2,007,949. Shoe Heel Breast Buffer. P. 
Lauretti, assignor of % to C. A. War- 
decker, both of Carlisle, Pa. 


Dominion of Canada 


350,784. Packing. J. W. Watson, 
Wayne, and R. F. Nowalk, Philadel- 
phia, co-inventors, both in Pa. 

350,786. Horseshoe. S. Wallace and 
I. Spigel, co-inventors, both of 
Toronto, Ont. 

350,789. Wheel. 
bridge, England. 

350,795. Surgical Dressing. O. 
Muth, Vancouver, B. C. 

350,802. Tobacco Smoke Filter. 
Gautron, Geneva, Switzerland. 

350,805. Foot Appliance. H. J. Gluck- 
man, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 

350,820. Impregnated Material. J. C. 
Patrick, Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. 

350,886. Interchangeable Tire Valve. 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., assignee of E. Eger, Detroit, 
Mich., U. S. A. 

350,898. Cushioning Mechanism. Gould 
Coupler Co., New York, assignee of 
D. S. Barrows, Rochester, both in N. 
VS. Ae 

350,931. Shoe Part Treater. United 
Shoe Machinery Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q., assignee of C. G. 
Brostrom, Lynn, Mass., U. S. A. 

350,960. Floor Plate. E. E. Moore, Chi- 
Cage, Tie USS. A. 

350,972. Stocking and Foot Protector. 
W. H. Bunker, Toronto, Ont. 

350,992. Nursing Bottle. E. Leégaré, 
Hull, PO. 

350,996. Support. H. C. Lord, Erie, 
Pau: Sk. 

351,007. Shoe. 
Cuba. 

351,009. Valve Stem. F. H. Watson, 
Jonesboro, Ark., U. S. A. 

351,019. Undergarment. B.V.D. Co., 
Inc., New York, assignee of R. E. 
Heyn, Bronxville, both in N. Y., 
Ue S 


Slider. 
EHae~ St 


F. W. Baker, Stour- 
De 


E.G, 


F. Vicente, Habana, 


Lightning 
Catharines, 


ES SN 
351,058. Fastener 
Fastener Co., 
Ont., assignee of G. Sundback, Mead- 


ville, Pa. U. S. A. 

351,123. Sphygmomanometer. 
sor, London, England. 

351,189. Slide Fastener. Lightning 
Fastener Co., Ltd., St. Catharines, 
Ont., assignee of G. Sundback, Mead- 
ville; Pa. U. S.A: 

351,190. Separable Fastener. Lightning 
Fastener Co., Ltd., St. Catharines, 

. assignee of H. E. Sipe, New 
Yoru N.Y... U.S.A. 

351,191. Separable Fastener. Lightning 
Fastener Co., Ltd., St. Catharines, 
Ont., assignee of G. Sundback, Mead- 
ville: Pas. 2S. A: 

351,192. Fastener Slider Moving De- 
vice. Lightning Fastener Co., Ltd., 
St. Catharines, Ont., assignee of S. 
H. Norton, Meadville, Pa., U. S. A. 

351,193. Fastener. Lightning Fastener 
Co., Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont., as- 
signee of H. E. Sipe, New York, N. 
¥o/U2S>A- 

351,278. Inner Tube. e: 
Nashville, Tenn., U. S. A. 

351,282. Ball. M. Caro, Theux, 
gium. 


F. Cos- 


Bradley, 


3el- 
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Tennis Racquet Casing and 


351,306. 
W. Leisner, Voksenlia, Nor- 


Press. R. 
way. 
351,310. 


Railway Truck. E. H. Piron, 
Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 

351,311. Scalp Band. H. R. 
Loudonville, O., U. S. A. 

351,316. Shoe. W. J. Sisman, 
Ont. 


United Kingdom 


Loom Reed. W. Longbottom, 
(trading as J. Whitwham), Bingley, 
and J. Horsman, Brighouse. 

424.225. Wearing Apparel. S. D. 
ney, London. . 7 

424,233. Pipe Joint. B. F. Goodrich 
Co., New York, N. Y., ts. 3; AS as 
signee of T. D. Nathan. 

424,247. Electric Heater. 
Pielach, Austria. . ? 

424293, Conductor Antitangling 
Sheath. T. V. Boardman, London. 

424,326. Trouser Waistband. C. Jo- 


sepl Hz | ills. a 
“Pe Cable End Sleeve. British 


424,364. Cable 
Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., London, 
Elektricitats- 


assignee of Allgemeine 
Ges., Berlin, Germany. 

424.427. Wheel. E. Capo, Turin, Italy. 

424.432. Knitting Registering Device. 
I. Keizer and R. N. Langbart, bot h 
of London. 

424.451. Inflating Valve. J. 
Bury. 

424,458. 
Pirelli, 
424,471. 
geria 
- 553. Cynanide 
A. Knapp and W. 
z London. 

424.556. Centrifugal Pump. Bolidens 
Gruvaktiebolag, Stockholm, Sweden. 

424.580. Plate Heat Exchanger. — 
Stone & Co., Ltd., London, and F. 
Pike, Addiscombe. ; 
424.587. Artificial Denture. R. Ed- 
wards, Scarborough. 
424,599. Surgical Syringe. 
Reade, Somerset. = 
424.621. Electric Lamp Cap. _ British 
Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., London, 
assignee of H. D. Blake, Cleveland 
Heights, and ad J. ae Cleveland, 
both in O., U. 

424,651. Hot ‘eae Bottle 
Quilt Manufacturers, Ltd., 
Taylor, both of Manchester. 

424,678 and 424.679. Vehicle Spring 
Suspension. Daimler-Benz A. G., 
Stuttgart, Germany. 

424,683. Yarn Apparatus. British Cel- 
anese, Ltd., London, and W. 1. Tay- 
lor, F. C. Hale, and A. H. Woodrutt, 
all of Spondon. 

424,687. Windscreen 
hall Motors, Ltd., Luton, W. O. Ken- 
nington, London, H. Drew, Luton, 
and W. W. Constantine and W. S. 
Ascough, both of London. 

424,693. Vacuum Cleaner. Abingdon 
Works (1931), Ltd., T. B. Bramley, 
and J. Gray, all of Birmingham. 

424,695. Railway Wheel. Owen & Dy- 
son, Ltd., and W. T. Coleman, both 
of Rotherham. 

424,703. Aircraft Shock Absorber. A. 
Nasbet, Sunderland. 

424,712. Horseshoe. 
Rochdale. 

424,726. Friction Lining. A. H. Stev- 
ens, London. (Raybestos Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., U. S. A.) 
424,738. Pneumatic Tire. Michelin & 
Cie., Puy-de-Dome, France. 


Priest, 


Aurora, 


424,213. 


Bar- 


K. Loysch, 


Rothwell, 


Universal Joint. Soc. Italiana 
Milan, Italy. 


Garter. A. Oran, Al- 


Galves, 


Aerator. 


Solution 
both 


R. 3 ates, 


i. ds. 


Cover. 
and P. 


Cleaner. Vaux- 


E. Sanderson, 


424,742. Lacrosse Stick. J. 
Outremont, P. Q., Canada. 
424,744. Elastic Thread. United Elas- 
tic Corp., Easthampton, Mass., U. 
S. A. 
424,749. 
New 
424,752. 
anese, 
lor, F. 
all of 
424,766. 


Muir, 


Colonic Irrigator. _ D. Allen, 

York, N. Y.,° US: 

Yarn Apparatus. British Cel- 

Ltd., London, and W. I. Tay- 
iss Hale, and A. H. W oodruff, 

Spondon. 

Pad. A. Skipsey, St 

424,767. Driving Belt. Goodyear 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O., U. S 

424,772. Puzzle. T. W. Cocks, 
don. 

424,848. 
and Masters & Andren, 
London. 

424,808. Photographic Developer. S. 
Sokal, London. (Kalle & Co., A. G., 
Biebrich-on-Rhine, Germany.) 

424,896. Shirt. N. Blond, Manchester. 

424,947. Label Printer. S. Elvey, Lon- 
don. 

424,948. Retractive Switch. Bosch A. 
G., Stuttgart, Germany. 

424,969. Screw Propeller, F. Frieden- 
thal, Ashton-on-Ribble, G. I. Murray, 
Stockport, and W. Turner, Eccles. 

424,978. Roulette Apparatus. J. Bark- 
er, Roundhay. 

424,998. Feather Cleaner. T. 
inger, Vienna, Austria. 

425,050. Poultry Plucker. J. B. 
don, London. 

425,066. Body Armor. 
Vienna, Austria. 

425,077. Kinematograph Apparatus. W. 
Scupin, Silesia, Germany. 

425,082. Sanitary Trap. P. V. Lomas, 


London. 

425,088. Catamenial Appliance. M. E. 
zen, Pelham Manor, N. Y., U. 
4 

423,089. Driving Belt. P. J. 
Monsen-Baroeul, France. 

425,125. Roller. B. D. Baker 
Baker Perkins, Ltd., both of 
borough. 

425,135. Babies’ Napkin. R. F. Raven 
and H. A. Raynor, both of Notting- 
ham. 

425,138. Reflector. Bluemel Bros., Ltd., 
and F. W. Bluemel, both of Coventry. 

425.147. Dryer. J. Van Liempt, Kre- 
feld, Germany. 

425,185. Rupture 
Keighley. 

425,213. Brassiere. J. P. 
don. 


Albans. 
Tire 


Lon- 


Moving Sign. J. D. Nixon 
Ltd., both of 


Wur- 
King- 
R. Dworaczek, 


Gadenne, 


and 
Peter- 


Pad. J. E. Bush, 


Boiardi, Lon- 

425,246. Stenciling Apparatus. C. W. 
Earle, Kew, Victoria, Australia. 

425,260. Stocking Suspender. A. 
Waterhouse, Goodmayes. 

425,408. Radioactive Hot Water Bot- 
tle. R. W. Lawson, London. 

425,441. Pipe Welder. British Thom- 
son-Houston Co., Ltd., London. 

425,493. Discharge Apparatus. Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Ltd., London, and 
L. C. Jesty, Wembley. 

425,502. Printing Machine. Kalama- 
zoo-Print, Ltd, F. L. Impey, and 
A. G. Rendall, all of Birmingham. 

425,508. Garment Pad. Workwear, 
Ltd., and G. McNeill, both of Liver- 
pool. 

425, 557. Web Feeder. A. S. Brown and 
J. Dalglish, both of Glasgow, Scot- 
land. 

425,558. Telephone Receiver. A. Gra- 
ham & Co., Ltd., London, and C. H. 
Vaughan, St. Mary’s Cray. 

425,608. Catamenial Appliance. P. L. 
Paterson, London. 

425,661. Arch Support. J. F. Arnold 
and A. Williams, both of London. 


India Rubber World 


= Crutch, E. F. Masters, Lon- 

on. 

425,703. Electrolytic Cell. 2: 9, 
Evans, Tonbridge. 

425,797. Surgical Sad. P.. J. 
and J. Atchison, both of 
derry, Northern Ireland. 

425,829. Gasogen. Sparklets, Ltd., and 
W. Brewer, both of London. 

425,902. First- Aid Kit. A. 
Swansea. 

425,965. Interrectal 
Sabot, Warsaw, 


Germany 


615,805. Vehicle Tire Cover. A. Berch- 
told, Oerlikon, Switzerland. Repre- 
sented by C. Schmidtlein and E, 
Splanemann, both of Berlin. 


TRADE MARKS 
United States 


325,261. Flexo grid. 
able partitions. 
Dayton, O. 

325,280. Circle containing the letters: 
“GW.” Sporting and athletic goods. 
Great Western Athletic Goods Co.,, 
Chicago, IIl. 

325,296. Hi-Speed. Tennis balls, 
E. P. Juneman Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

325,315. Parabutol. Plasticizing and 
softening agents for chlorinated rub- 
ber, etc. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., 
Frankfurt a. M., Germany. 

325,328. Representation of a foct, and 
the word: “Cropax.” Medicated pads 
and fabrics and feet medicaments. 
tie City Rubber Co., Cleveland, 


Rafferty 
London- 


Davies, 


Radiography. B. 
Poland. 


remov- 
Oa 


Ice 
Inland 


tray 
Mig. 


etc. 


325,443. Resolute. Batteries. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, O. 
325,489. Oval containing the word: 
“Balloon.” Windshield wiper blades. 

Rex-Hide, Inc., E. Brady, Pa. 
325,495. Fanciful design containing the 

word: “Auto-Lec.” Inner _ tubes. 

Auto-Lec Stores, Inc., New Orleans, 


ion. 
325,536. Rite-flex. 


Corsets and bras- 
sieres. Rite Form Corset Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

325,575. Galecoat. Raincoats, 
ligator Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
325,617. Fanciful label containing the 
letter: “M” and the word: “Mc- 
Claren.” Tires and tubes. McClaren 

Rubber Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

325,647. Hewprene. Hose or tubing. 
Hewitt Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

325,669. Vitalic. Battery containers. 
Continental Rubber Works, Erie, Pa. 

325,703. Representation of a piece of 
elastic fabric. Narrow elastic fabrics. 
Narrow Fabric Co., Reading, Pa. 

325,705. Squeegee. Machinery packing. 
Henrite Products Corp., Ironton, O. 

325,735. Snugtex. Elastic webbing 
textile piece goods. Everlastik, Inc., 
Chelsea, Mass. 

325,775. Seal containing the letters: 
“SR.” Balls. Seamless Rubber Co., 
Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

325,827. Solid Arch. Machinery pack- 
ing. Henrite Products Corp., Iron- 
ton, O. 

325,840. Sealtyte. Inner tubes and 
valve stems. Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O. 

325,923. Representation of a spinning 
wheel. Bath mats, etc. James Mc- 
Cutcheon & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Al- 


etc. 
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(Above) Old method 
of tapping rubber 
tree. (Below) New 
single cut method. 


When the modern super- 
mileage tire was created 
by advancing the propor- 
tion of MICRONEX to the pres- 
ent loading of about 50%, 


and mileage increased to 


25,000 or more. 


MICRONEX 


THE MASTER COLLOID 


Beads. on Cpretseh 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 420 ST., NEW YORK 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. 
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Micronex Beads 


This, the pioneer spherical, free-flowing pellet black, was 


the result of years of planned research. The following con- 
ditions were held essential: 
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1. The carbon black must be pure (containing no foreign 
matter). 
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2. It must be “compact and dense” to save freight charges. 
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. It — retain its form during shipment to all parts of the 
world. 


. It must disperse readily and completely in normal rubber 
processing. 


. It must handle and flow easily to facilitate weighing out and 
handling to and into the mills. 
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. It must retain unimpaired all of the reinforcing and vul- 
canizing properties of Standard Micronex. 


Winn 


4 


By 1927 these objectives had been achieved. Spherical 
pellets of pure carbon had been produced by agitation and 
impact. Rubber tests had confirmed their quality. By 1930 
operations had been transferred from pilot plant to Louisiana, 
and commercial shipments begun, domestic and export. In 
1932 sales had increased 45% over 1931; 1933 increase 
was 310%; 1934 increase was 380%; 1935 to date is 430%. 
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Such, in epitome, is the story of one of the pioneering 
contributions by the Makers of Micronex. 
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BINNEY & SMITH Co. 
Research and Development Department 
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Micronex Beads are Fully Protected by Basic Patents 

















MICRONEX MEANS MORE MILEAGE 
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Market Reviews 





CRUDE RUBBER 





Commodity Exchange 

TABULATED WEEK-ENp CLOSING PRICES 
June "7 Aug. Aug. Aug. 
Futures 29 27 3 10 17 24 
12:02 
12.05 
12.25 
12.46 
12.65 
12.72 


11.93 
2.01 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


NNN D eee 
WEDS Doo: 
WD OW GD We 


fmt bet md tek feet fed 


1 
12.2 
12.4 
12.6€ 
eee 


Volume 
for week 
{tons) 19,600 8,700 7,350 

HE above table gives the nearest 

first and last week-end closing prices 
of the month previous to that just 
closed, also the week-end closing prices 
of each week of last month up to time 
of going to press. This plan sets forth 
the general price trends in the briefest 
manner possible. 

The lethargy of trading in July 
coupled with the lack of stimulating 
news caused the downward trend of 
prices that began about mid-June to 
continue throughout July, but at a more 
moderate rate. Prices made a net re- 
cession during that month of only 12 
to 15 points. The International Rubber 
Regulation Committee report showed de- 
clines in exports of rubber from all 
producing countries in June as against 
May. 

August began with a few days of 
moderate price rises because of slightly 
increased activity of some manufac- 
turers. This condition was soon re- 
versed by the weakness of the guilder 
and the resignation of the Dutch Cab- 
inet, with possibilities of monetary col- 
lapse. Fluctuations, usually not wide, 
with a slightly downward trend charac- 
terized the rather limited trading most 
of the month. The lowest point was 
reached August 19 when the August 
contract closed at 11.77¢. Following 
that date activity of trading increased, 
and prices improved rather sharply, 
bringing the August contract to 12¢, 
August 22. Manufacturing became more 
active, particularly in lines other than 
tires, and an atmosphere of optimism 
seemed to prevail because of the favora- 
ble fall and winter business outlook and 
as it is realized that business has re- 
mained quite stable despite the summer 
season and disturbing political activities. 

The British Association of Stock- 
holders of Rubber Corporations is said 
to have suggested the creation of a sales 
organization to cooperate with I.R.R.C. 
to raise prices, but it seems doubtful if 
such action will be taken as the oper- 
ating plan is virtually that of a pool, 
and such experiences with various com- 
modities have not worked out so well. 

It has also been reported that the 
Malayan export allowances might be in- 


9,490 6,540 10,910 


the present 65% basis to 
the last quarter of 1935. 
The Reuters Trade News Service an- 
nounced that an emergency ordinance 
will be issued in October for duties be- 
ginning January 1, 1936, that will vary 
according to the Batavia price for stand- 
ard sheet as follows: (1) no duty when 
price below 17¢ per half kilogram; (2) 
from 17¢ but under 18¢ a duty of “%e¢ 
per half kilogram; (3) from 18¢, but 
under 20¢, a duty of 1¢; (4) for every 
rise of 1¢ over 20¢, an additional %4¢ 
duty will be levied. A later cable stated 
this ordinance will be discussed before 
the present Peoples’ Council. 


creased from 
70% = during 


New York Outside Market 


The price of No. 1 smoked sheets 
began July in the region of 12%¢ and 
gradually declined during the very in- 
active period to lows of 1134¢ July 24 
and closed the month at 12%¢. The 
week-end prices during July and August 
follow: June 29, 121%4¢; July 6, 12%¢; 
July 13, 12%¢; July 20, 12¢; July 27, 
11ié¢; August 3, 12%¢; August 10, 
114%¢; August 17, 11%¢; and Au- 
gust 24, 12¥s¢. Factory demand during 
August was for the most part low, be- 
coming more active about the twentieth 
as production expanded and as prospects 
for increased fall and winter business 
grew. 

R.M.A. reported July consumption to 
be 36,384 long tons, almost equaling 
June at 36,623, and 11.8% more than in 
July, 1934. Pew imports were 46,880 
long tons, 22.3% above those of June 
and 12.9% more than in July, 1934. The 
Commodity Exchange, Inc., reports 
8,710 tons of reclaim used in June, 
23.8% of the amount of crude rubber 
consumed then. In the first seven 
months of 1935, 59,130 tons of reclaim 
were consumed. This amounts to 
23.1% of the crude rubber consumed 
during that period, as against 20.6% for 
the like period in 1934. 


New York Quotations 


New York outside market rubber 
quotations in cents per pound 


Aug. 27, 
1935 


July 27, 
1935 


. Aug. 27, 
Plantations 1934 


Rubber latex, nor- 
/ 


Ribbed, 
spot 
= -Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
‘Apr. -June 
Crepe 
No. 1 thin latex, 


smoked, 
0000c ce 0015 34/1534 11% ‘ 
Ieee 16° /16% 114§/12 


5 
16 $4/ 1642 2 1216/12 


/ 

Jan.-Mar. a i2% 

‘Apr. -June /18¥% .... 
No. 3 Amber, spotl 2%4/1 2% 114/11 
No. 1 Brown ....125¢/12% 11%4/11% 
Brown rolled . 944/ 9% 1044/1014 
Paras 
Upriver fine 
Upriver fine 
Upriver coarse... we 
Upriver coarse... *114% 
Islands fine ..... 2 11% 
Islands fine ..... * os 
Acre, Boilvian fine 4 10 
Acre, Bolivian fine 5 *12Y% 
Beni, Bolivian ... 
Madeira fine .... 


Caucho 

Upper ball ...... 
Upper ball ...... 
Lower ball ...... 
Pontianak 
Bandjermasin .... 
Pressed block 
Sarawak 

Guayule 


Duro, washed and 


eoee Il 9% 


sees *12% 


Africans 

Rio Nufiez . 
Black Kassai .... 
Prime Niger flake. 
Gutta Percha 


Gutta Siak 

Gutta Soh 

Red Macassar ... 

Balata 

Block, Ciudad ... 
Bolivar 

Manaos block .... 

Surinam sheets .. 


~ ®Washed and dried crepe. 
Brazil. 


August 1935 
0 17 





22 
20 + 
18 
16 





























Cents per Pound 





Cents per Pound 
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New York Outside Market—Spot Closing 


Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


Prices 
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RUBBER SCRAP 


HE market is quiet. Dealers anticipate 
an improved demand will prevail dur- 


ing the next four months. 


Boots anp SHoEs. Ali grades are rather 
quiet but steady and unchanged in price. 
INNER Tuses. The demand for these 
stocks is steady, and prices firm at slight- 
ly higher levels compared with those 
quoted one month ago except for No. 2 
Compound, which is quoted unchanged. 
Tires. The market on all grades 
tire scrap is rather quiet with most 


prices unchanged. Present prices 


not warrant interest on the part of col- 


lectors. 


SoLtip Tires. Domestic demand is fair; 
while export interest is increasing. Stocks 


are scanty. Quotations are down $1 a 
on both grades quoted. 


MECHANICALS. All grades are in steady 
but moderate demand at prices quoted 


firm and unchanged. 
Harp Rusper. Stocks are scanty, 


demand very active. Prices are un- 


changed. 


CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Carload Lots Delivered Eastern Mills) 


August 27, 1935 


Prices 

Boots and Shoes 

Boots and shoes, black..... lb. $0.01 /$0.01% 

Re aT 1b. .00%/ .00% 

Untrimmed arctics ......-- Ib. =.0034/ 
Inner Tubes 

No. 1, Boating ...cscecse lb. = =.07%4/ 

No. 2, compound ........4b. .03%/ 

> Reiner aganeienappice Ib. .0256/ 

Mixed tubes .....--c0+-0- Ib 02%4/ 


Tires (Akron District) 


Pneumatic Standard _ 
Mixed auto tires with 


SN. space enecns oe ton 7.50 / 8.00 
ee ere tom 11.75 

Auto tire carcass ...... ton 9.50 /10.00 
Black auto peelings..... ton 16.00 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Rims Approved by The Tire & Rim Association, Ine. 








6 Mos., 1935 6 Mos., 
Rim Size No. % No. 
Drop Center Rims, 16” and under 
Pee aieseoe . casens bless 5,171 
16x4.00D ...... 1,383,459 13.7 1,061,024 
16x4.25D ...... 909,168 9.0 425,522 
Te | re 251,670 2.5 412,743 
RGxS.OOR ccccce 13,617 0.1 7 
16x5.50E ..cc6 ° 9,015 0.1 ‘seen 
15x5.50F .. ° 21,107 0.2 756 
16x4.00E ...... 1,602,440 15.8 48,788 
16x4.50E ...... 1,484,085 14.7 497,670 
LSS = 37,569 0.4 161,624 
16x5.50F .wccooe 2,651 0.0 23,140 
Drop Center Rims, 17” and over 
17x3.00D ...... 888,907 8.8 553,706 
17X3.25B .cccce 396,686 3.9 642,799 
17x3.62F ..e.e2 942,814 9.3 1,604.288 
ETRGDIOE scvees 31,216 0.3 30,381 
R7x6I9F wascvc 16,594 0.2 6.052 
18xZ.15B ..ccce 12,198 0.1 12,161 
18x3.00D ...cce 14,253 0.1 12,922 
1Bx3.25E ccccce 12,841 0.1 61,289 
BOES:GEE scccce ces0ce owe 338 
BOx4DOF .ncccs 21 0.0 4,208 
18x4.19F ...... 7,526 0.1 11,738 
19x2.1SB ..ccce 9,532 0.1 7,966 
19x3.00D ...... 11,754 0.1 28,502 
SORB 2ST. i. 3.555 6,503 0.1 1,410 
20x3. =e senses 5,998 0.1 
gages eer 2,869 0.0 
1,276 0.0 840 
422 Re sasses 
5,228 0.1 3,901 
2,391 Be 0 eweaes 
ieeon oes 1,005 
502 0.0 959 
708 0.0 3,969 
309 OO 839 awnees 
1,416 0.0 1,038 
3,437 0.0 5,586 
1,453 0.0 1,735 
oe gue ee 519 
2,507 0.0 8,529 
893 0.0 1,892 
291 0.0 980 
canwae Tt 176 
1,918 0.0 7,069 
2,098 0.0 4,718 
634 0.0 1,679 
1,887 0.0 3,982 
6,517 0.1 21,032 
107. 0.0 975 
540 OD | sence 
5,382 0.1 14,336 
973 0.0 2,256 
3,251 0.0 2,417 
caseee ose 153 
eens 358 








_ 


to 





1934 6 Mos., 1935 6 Mos., 1934 
ee eo Ke ay, 
Rim Size No. % No. % 
High Pressure Rims 
0.1 a 838 0.0 3,189 
4.2 BEES. ccvccenee 5 94 0.0 aes 
BS 32x4 cueeenee 99 0.0 520 
5.5 32x44 <eeeeasin. csikoss ons 619 
0.0 ee eee 208 
0.0 18” Truck Rims 
0.6 
6 
2-2 
0.3 
7.4 
8.6 ee 
1.4 i 
0.4 1.5 
“es 0.6 
ei 0.1 
0.2 0.0 
08 0.0 
0.0 
—<— . ee Jats 722 0.0 823 0.0 
01 re ss 6.614 0.1 7,546 0.1 
0.4 BeEPIUO coors oe 4,967 0.0 4,283 0.1 
0.0 24” Truck Rims 
0 i SEV ETTL TT ae os 54 0.0 
errr 1,706 0.0 3,333 0.0 
Dee knskea vine 5,941 0.1 7,807 0.1 
DO> ee esses 10,411 0.1 12,936 0.2 
n. MERRDIAO és oc0s« 3,053 0.0 7,307. 0.1 
0.0 _s | ee 1,461 0.0 3730.0 
00 Drop Center Tractor Rims 
0.0 PEXGMOS 602060 2,262 0.0 3,339 0.0 
0:0 24x8.00T -..... 21,981 0.2 ©=—:10,948- 0.1 
i GEREDIIUD 6's.<106 157. 0.0 pamela 
0.0 28x8.00T ...... 6,021 0.1 3,804 0.1 
0.1 32x8.00T ...... ee ron 
0:0 36x6.00S ...... 23,096 0.2 8,835 0.1 
0:0  36x8.00T :..... 2,839 0.0 643 0.0 
0.1 40x6.00S ..... ; me. SO ‘wees ves 
7 Cast Rims 
0:0 10xS.00F ...... 2,384 0.0 .c« 
0.1 24x11.25X oe 78 0.0 eeeeee 
ae Clincher, Auto 
0.1 30X3%4 -seeeeee 1,423 0.0 4,382 
0.3 Clincher, Motorcycle 
G0 ZAXS ...cccccee 249 «0.0 134 
0.2. Airplane Rims 
0.0 TRS ccvccoveccs 2,055 0.0 474 j 
0.0 44x10 ..cccce ee 10 0.0 eweses ° 
0.0 — —— 
0.0 QS ers 10,106,592 oe | TARA TI7 





New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Rubber Prices—Cents per Pound 














a a —___— August, 1935 
22 23 24 25 7” we 30 31 1 2 - al 5 7 8 9 10* 12 13 14 15 16 
No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 12 11% 11% 11 11¢§ 1138 12% 12%, 12% «.. 12% 12% 113% 12 12 =... :12z5 11% 11398 12 11K 
No. 2 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 114% 11y% 11x 11 115% 11% 11% 11% 1138 .. 1136 11% 1138 11% 1134 .. 1148 1144 11% 11% 113% 
No. 3 Ribbed Smoked Sheet lly 11x 11x 11 11% lly 114% 11% 1138 .. 1148 11% 11% 11% 1156... 1148 114% 115% 114% 11% 
No. 4 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 11% 11% 11% 11 Ot 11% 114% 114% 11% - 11% 11¢% 11% 11% 114% 1156 11% 11yy 11 11% 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe... 12%; 12% 114§ 12 12 12% 125 12¢% 12% . 12% 12% 12% 12% 12 2 2% 12 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe. 127, 12. 11% 12 12 12) 125 12% 12% - 12% 1 12 12 12 12 11% 114% 12 11% 
No. 1 Brown Crepe.... lly Ilys 11x 11 11% 113% 1148 117% 1148 1148 11% 11% 11% 11% .. 11% 11% 14 11% 11 
No. 2 Brown Crepe.... lly lly 1l¥ 11 11% llye 1138 11% 1143 114% 11% 11% 11 115g .. 1156 11¥e 1156 115% 11 
Mo. B Astber..ccccescccs Ligk lye lige 11 1134 1143 1148 11% 1138 114 11% 11% 11% 11% .. 11% 11% 11% 11% 11¢ : 
uO. 3 ARDS ..ccecveccce llye lly 11 11 11% 11 113% 113% 1148 11## 11% 11% 11% 11% .. 134 at lly . 
Me: SB URMIROE . 500000. llye llyy 103§ 11 11% 11% 1lyy 1156 114% 11H 115 lly 11% 113% .. 113% 1 134 1 11%. 
Rolled Brown ......... 10y— 10f—¢ 10¥% 10 10% 10ye 10% 1054 113% 1034 10% 10% 10% 10% .. 108 10% 10% 10% 10% . 
~ *Closed 
New York Outside Market (Continued) Low and High New York Spot Prices 
August, 1935 
* . . 
o 21 22 23 All Prices in Cents per Pound 
No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheet.............. 113% 11% 12 12) l2¥y 
No. 2 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 1134 113%4 11% 
No. 3 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 115g 115g 113% —_—_____—-August ——__—_——, 
No. 4 Ribbed Smoked Sheet llye llvs 11% .. 1935* 1934 1933 
oo . — 7 eoveccccses ee 1 Ti ot ee PLANTATIONS 
1 Ic. t DEBE is ncncsnbcceccense 7 2 o* - , 49 = 
ie © Meek Gbape ..--..s20.2cccccseoe . 115 115% 1134 1198 11% No, 1 thin latex crepe.......... 1148/1236 1634/17% 7%a/ 8% 
ee ae re 4 11% 1154 11% 11% .. No. 1 ribbed smoked sheet ...... 11}4$/12%4 1433/1534 654/ 7% 
I civicbs sc5ae 9 s0046540086"%0> ¢ 115g 11% 1198 11% .. 
x 3 +s St SO ee: 11% 115 11% 11% & Paras 
BURNIE Gabiccosesecseu fe See ecne 11%4 11% 11% 11% .. : 034/ . 
eo anneeneeeenes 10% 10% 10% 105% *. Upriver fine ..... rer babe 4/10 1144/1134 934/11 


*Closed. 








*Figured to Au 





st 27, 1935. 











September 1, 1935 





HE reports of production and con- 
sumption of reclaim for July are es- 


T 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


sentially the same as for June although 
slightly lower. There are some signs of 












































1932 1933 1934 1935 
7) ; 50 uw 
c | 5 
ec 45 © 
4 2 
§ 4 5 
= 35° S 
yw 2) 
E 30 E 
= 25 3 
2 = 
= 20 - 
z GquEsea = aa 15,2 
ThA | aaeeeeanaaaed Da bes 
é =: 1 + prs titiis in 
5 nunal | | | | | Price per Pound = 
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Production, Consumption, ‘Stocks, and Price of Tire Reclaim 


United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 





Consumption United 
Per Cent States 
Year Production Consumption to Crude Stocks* Exports 
Eee ee rae ea 99,974 81,612 20.1 20,746 3,583 
BURRIS Nasa ic ciapocasisiecsaie 110,010 100,597 22.3 23,079 4,737 
1935 
ianeaty PEE ry ci sateate bias o6 diene 10,465 11,261 23.9 22,291 517 
EEE) avai sips a's 000 570° sie sieve 10,072 374 21.7 22,989 $32 
Oo excises oso mowive 9,741 10,549 24.8 20,637 310 
Et aeons cana sce 3.056 ees 10,315 10,466 23.4 20,521 476 
rer ee eS eee ee ere 10,223 9,938 29 18,541 402 
LOT ERS SACO ae eer et 8,59 8,710 23.8 17,932 283 
PRR reno gaa etnias inlarks Sota pi ciebas 8,421 8,396 23.1 17,810 arace 
*Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 
Compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 
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a pick-up in demand on the part of large 


consumers of reclaim, but as yet the 
expected fall activity in rubber goods 
manufacturing has not materialized. Re- 
claimers, however, are optimistic re- 
garding the outlook for future business, 


especially in automotive accessories, 
wire insulation, battery boxes, and me- 
chanical lines. 

Quotations on all grades are un- 


changed from the figures recorded last 
month. 


New York Quotations 
August 27, 1935 


‘ ? Spec Cent 
High Tensile rae per 
Super-reclaim, black...... 1.20 8%4/9 
POG cccccactieoossescewe 1.20 7. 43 

Auto Tire 
ee errr ee 1.21 5 /5% 
Black selected tires...... 1.18 5%4/5%K% 
Dark gray ....-cccccseece 1.35 6%4/6% 
NOMUN na cctweccecouswees 1.40 9%4/9% 
Shoe 
pe, er are 1.60 6%/6 
MIIEIE ole cis nisiae Coreeenns 1.50 oy " 
Tube 
A edits ececdivalseed 1.00 13 / 
Ep etetccseeduceues 1.10 74%4/7% 
Truck Tire 
Truck tire, heavy gravity. 1.55 5%4/6 
Truck tire, light gravity.. 1.40 6 /6% 
Miscellaneous 
Mechanical blends ....... 1.60 414 /4%4 








IMPORTS. CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS 

























































1932 1933 1934 1935 
ext GER RRR RRR TTTITIITTITI = 
450 mmm see tant + oC se 
| aoe U.S. Stocks | | | | ™ 
2 400 BE REKGE © Geen SOR ESRRESES st 400 2 
= 350} —+—_t_| 350 = 
2 “al 2 
§ 300 | Meee +++77 300 § 
‘S 250 a ee Pett nnn 
o INDIA RUBBER WORLD 2 
— ERSBEER rT | | "| 200 
150} + + eae 
3 TUS. Consumption | | | | U.S. Imports | 2 
— 100 TTTTTXIT TT TTT LTT rr + 100 
50 pi OF en ea Oe amas aKall ISS _ a > ow + re a Say {tt = oe 50 
0 —— pete | a es te PON " 
TFMAMJJASONDJFMAMJJASONDS FMAMJ)JASONDJ FMAMJJASOND 
United States Stocks, Imports, and Consumption 
United States and World Statistics of Rubber 
Imports, Exports, Consumption, and Stocks 
Singapore 
U. S. Stocks U. K.— and Penang World World 
Mfgrs., Public Dealers Pro- on- 
uw. 5S. U.S. Importers, U.S. Warehouses, and duction sumption 
Net Con- Dealers, Stocks London, Port (Net Esti- World 
Twelve Imports* sumption _ t Afloat; Liverpool;} Stockst® Exports)¢ matedt Stocks?t§ 
Months Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons ons Tons Tons 
1933 ccccs 411,615 401,000 365,000 55,606 86,505 Frond 850,300 798,900 616,370 
1934 2.006 469,484 453,223 355,000 47,644 134,927 62,142 1,016,784 959,556 678,994 
1935 
January 42,059 47,103 346,084 42,066 148,337 59,609 79,813 89,216 671.954 
February 35,383 43,187 337,332 42,969 155,727 57,586 75,775 90,494 658,7 17 
arc 4,041 42,620 338,700 44,485 162,012 55,100 66,686 88.112 652,659 
April . 43,545 44,714 334,954 37,651 165,064° 48,827 76,443 80,721 651,471 
ay «++. 6,866 41,568 319,281 44,375 167,745 54,740 (od 648.991 
June 38,340 36,623 320.470 55 581 171,303 51,770 74,404 = ceacoce 647,579 
July 46,880 36,384 330,528 MOINISE, WE, eects» ocacwech  Garieine | cojawes 


*Including liquid latex. 
the International Rubber 
and afloat. 


Regulation Committee. 


Para, Manaos, 


¢+Stocks on hand the last of the ae ae 


¢Statistical Bulletin of 
Singapore and Penang, 


* OK. 


§Stocks at U. 





RUDE rubber consumption by United 
States manufacturers for July, 1935, 
totaled 36,384 long tons, compared with 
36,623 long tons for June, 1935, a de- 
crease of less than 1% below June but 


11.8% above July, 1934, according to 
R.M.A. _ statistics. Consumption for 
July, 1934, was 32,553 (revised) long 
tons. 

Crude rubber imports for July were 
46,880 long tons, an increase of 22.3% 
above the June figure of 38,340 long 
tons, and 12.9% over 41,530 long tons 


imported in July, 1934. 

The estimated total domestic stocks 
of crude rubber on hand July 31 were 
330,528 long tons, against June 30 stocks 
of 320,470 long tons and 365,072 long 
tons on hand July 31, 1934. 

Crude rubber afloat for the United 
States ports on July 31 was 49,018 long 
tons compared with 55,581 long tons 
afloat on June 30 and 45,869 long tons 
afloat on July 31, 1934. 


London and Liverpool Stocks 


Tons 
Week Oe ee 
Ended London Liverpool 
WU Sos ce calvoncsine 98,950 74,948 
1 | Se ere 99,423 75,778 
Serer rr rr re 100,533 75,752 
B24 sw co daonness 99,860 75,503 
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FINANCIAL 





B. F. Goodrich Co. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 
and its subsidiaries for the six months 
ended June 30, 1935, reported sales of 
$59,161,319, against $52,363,157 for the 
corresponding period a year ago. Profits 
from operations were $2,902,977 before 
adding profits from the purchase of the 
company’s bonds and sale of securities 
amounting to $222,769 and before de- 
ducting interest of $1,272,706 and pro- 
vision for federal income tax of $300,- 
000. This compared with $2,502,447 for 
the corresponding period in 1934. 

After adding the profits on securities 
and deducting provisions for federal in- 
come tax, net profits for the first half 
of 1935, after all charges totaled $1,- 
553,040, compared with $1,486,956 for 
the same period last year. 

The consolidated balance sheet 
of June 30. Hood Rubber Co., 
became a subsidiary June 13, 1935. Its 
balance therefore, taken into 
the consolidation. The consolidated 
profit and loss account is for the six 
months ended June 30, and since it was 
impracticable to determine the operating 
results of the Hood company for the 
seventeen-day period from June 13 to 
June 30, no Hood sales or operating re- 
sults are included in the consolidated 
profit and loss account. 

On December 31, 1934, the consoli- 
dated deficit of the company was $2,- 
122,364. This has been eliminated, and 
a surplus of $107,535 resulted at June 
30, 1935, through earnings of $1,553,040 
and a direct credit of $676,859 to surplus 
representing the excess of the net worth 
of Hood at June 30, 1935, over the book 
value of the Goodrich company invest- 
ment therein. This credit to surplus 
represents earnings shown on the books 
of Hood, but not taken into Goodrich 


is as 


Inc., 


sheet is, 


books during the period when Hood 
was not a subsidiary. 
The consolidated balance sheet at 


June 30 shows current assets of $72,- 
970,376 (including cash and _ foreign 
short-term deposits of $6,193,037) and 
current liabilities of $17,412,031, a ratio 
of 4.19 to 1. 

3ank loans of the parent company 
amounted to $5,375,000 on June 30. 


Monsanto Chemical 
Net earnings of the Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., St. Louis, Mo., for the second 
quarter of 1935 were $923,125, or 94.8¢ 


a share on the 974,133 shares outstand- 
ing on June 30. These earnings are 
subject to independent audit and _ in- 
clude those of the subsidiaries of The 
Swann Corp., acquired during the peri- 
od. Net earnings for the same quarter 
last year were $704,918, or 814%¢ a share 
on the 864,000 shares then outstanding. 
Net earnings for the six months end- 
ing June 30, including Swann Corp. 
earnings, were $1,848,449, or $1.90 a 
share, compared to $1,397,035, or $1.59% 
a share for the same period in 1934. 
The balance sheet as of June 30, the 


first issued since the Swann merger, 
shows that all outstanding preferred 
stock of Swann subsidiaries, totaling 


$703,600, was retired during the second 
quarter, as well as all outstanding Mon- 
santo 544% mortgage bonds, amounting 
to $877,500. Gross assets are $34,655,- 
643. Current assets are $12,432,934 
against current liabilities of $2,437,843. 
Cash and marketable securities are 
shown at $4,741,434. 

The directors on July 25 declared an 
extra dividend of 25¢ a share in addition 
to the usual dividend of 25¢ a share, 
both to be paid September 14 to stock- 
holders of record August 24. 





Thermoid Co. 

Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., and 
wholly owned subsidiaries for the first 
six months of 1935, after all expenses in- 
cluding interest of $73,073 on the com- 
pany’s 6% notes and an allowance of 
$65,439 for depreciation, but without al- 
lowance for income tax, showed a net 
operating profit of $146,878, compared 
with a net profit of $93,446 for the same 
period last year. It also showed a re- 
serve of $26,000 for federal income tax, 
based on earnings of subsidiaries which 
now are taxed separately. Net income 
available for dividends on the stock of 
the parent company after this tax re- 
serve was $120,878, against a six-month 
dividend accrual of $110,523 for the out- 
standing first preferred stock. 

Operations of the Southern Asbestos 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., not wholly owned, 
for the half year resulted in a net loss 
of $14,152 after all expenses, including 
taxes and allowance of $17,379 for de- 
preciation. 


U. 8S. Rubber 


United States Rubber Co., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., reported net 





Dividends Declared 


Company 
ee SE SR bec es ee ctecwdeseess 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co... 
Gates Rubber Co............. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co............ 


Hope Webbing Co..... 
O’Sullivan Rubber Co.. 
Plymouth Rubber Co..... 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. ... 
oo SS ae 





TN asc one pees es bps a0 0s ees 







Stock of 

Stock Rate Payable Record 
Class A Pfd., 

Accum. $1.00 Aug. 20 Aug. 15 

$1.50 q. Sept. 1 Aug. 15 

$1.75 q. Sept. 1 Aug. 15 

$1.00 Oct. 1 Sept. 1 

$1.50 Aug. 1 a7, 26 

$0.0234 q July 1 une 25 

1.75 q. uly 15 July 12 

$0.25 q. ept. 14 Aug. 30 

$1.50 q. Aug. 15 Aug. 10 

$0.10 q. Sept. 24 Sept. 6 


sales for the six months ended June 30, 
1935, of $57,722,837, against $52,495,958 
in the first half of 1934. 

The profit from operations, after in- 
terest on funded indebtedness of $1,- 
810,099, but before provision for de- 
preciation, amounted to $3,457,540. Pro- 
vision for depreciation was $2,798,960, 
and the net increase in surplus account 
totaled $658,580. 

Charges for taxes during the six 
months amounted to approximately $4,- 
340,000, including excise and processing 
taxes of $3,325,000 and provision for 
federal income taxes of $260,000. 

The plantations had a profit of ap- 
proximately $215,000 after all charges, 
including provision for depreciation and 
amortization amounting to $803,000. 
These earnings have not been included 
in the results of U. S. Rubber as above. 

Total current assets on June 30 were 
$60,275,290, against total current liabili- 
ties of $19,048,100. Cash on hand on 
June 30 was $11,347,873, and inventories, 
$30,286,764. This compares with cash 
of $10,979,722 on December 31, 1934. 





Other Company Reports 


American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y., and sub- 
sidiaries. Six months ended June 30, sub- 
ject to audit and year-end adjustments: 
net income of $1,493,680 after deprecia- 
tion, depletion, research and process de- 
velopment expense, interest, federal 
taxes, minority interest, and other 
charges, equivalent to 59¢ a share (par 
$10) on 2,520,370 combined shares of 
class A and B common stocks outstand- 
ing at the end of the period, excluding 
shares held by subsidiaries. This com- 
pares with $1,006,146, or 42¢ a share, on 
combined class A and B common stocks 
in the first half of last year. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.,, 
Wilmington, Del. Six months ended 
June 30: net income of $22,450,485; 
$23,553,598 for the same period 1934. 
The company’s total current assets were 
$123,096,643, and total current liabili- 
ties $17,813,477. The current assets ir- 
cluded $23,408,449 cash and $33,989,751 
in marketable securities. The quoted 
market value of these securities on June 
30, 1935, was $34,165,751. 

Fisk Rubber Corp., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., and subsidiaries. Six months 
ended June 30: net profit after federal 
taxes, and other charges, $5,514, equal to 
15¢ a share on 36,579 shares of 6% pre- 
ferred stock, compared with $372,768, 
equal, after preferred dividends, to 57¢ 
a share on 447,356 $1-par common shares 
a year before. Quarter ended June 30: 
net loss, based on quarterly reports, 
$37,231, contrasted with net profit of 
$42,745, or $1.17 a preferred share in 
previous quarter and $252,481, or 43¢ a 
common share, in second quarter of 1934. 
Gross sales, less returns and allowances, 


(Continued on page 76) 
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ACCELERATORS AND ANTIOXI- 
DANTS. Sales of these materials 
are moderate in volume. A distinct up- 
turn in demand is expected in autumn 
with the increase of tire production. 
Carson Brack. The market situation 
on carbon black remains normal and well- 
stabilized. Second-quarter consumption 
was quite good, and, if anything, repre- 
sented some little decrease in stocks on 
hand. Undoubtedly, however, the third 
quarter will show considerable decrease 
in tire production; hence stocks will prob- 
ably be in balance later in the year. The 
gas regulations laid down by the Railroad 
Commission in Texas, in carrying out the 
provisions of the recent legislation, have 
resulted in a considerable change in the 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


various districts. So far this has had no 
marked effect on carbon production, and 
it will probably be worked out by pro- 
ducers without any important repercus- 
sions. It has without question removed 
the bulk of the gas available for new en- 
terprises and, consequently, left a very 
marked effect upon the conservation of 
this important natural resource for use 
during the coming year. 

Factice. The situation remains un- 
changed except for seasonal slowing up 
due to inventory taking by consumers. 

LiITHARGE. Demand for supplies by the 
rubber trade continues moderate. The 
price was advanced 5 points early in 
August to 5.70¢ a pound. 


LITHOPONE. Demand is moderate. 
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Prices are steady and unchanged from the 
first half year. 

SoLvents. Late in June prices were ad- 
vanced %¢ by some refiners, but have 
since remained steady. Demand by tire 
manufacturers is fair. 

STABILIZERS. The demand is conserva- 
tive, and prices steady. 

TITANIUM WuitTES. The demand for 
these goods has declined seasonally. Pro- 
duction has overtaken demand under 
consuming conditions that are prevailing 
at present. 

Zinc Oxipe. The call from the rubber 
industry maintains normal seasonal pro- 
portions. Prices for the second half of 
1935 are at the same level as in the first 
half. 





New York Quotations 
August 27, 1935 


Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 


Abrasives 
Pumicestone, powdered... — a 01% /S0. a 
Rottenstone, domestic ..... 0214/ 
a Ree a 
PIES LG 650s dw'cbun eso ton 38.00 
i eer Ib. .02%4/ .03 
Accelerators, Inorganic 
Lime, hydrated .........- ton 20.00 


Litharge (commercial) ....Jb.  .06% 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy..Jb. .04 
carbonate .....cccccccces lb 


Accelerators, Organic 


eRe oe, ee anaes a er 1 2 7. 225 
WOR i.a.o.0's 60108 Vue e080 8''s % 33 / .36 
Ee eo $ 
ret Bs Adie Sa ae we ene mieaee ib. 60 /-75 
RRR Sere eee ri jb, 55 / 65 
SS errr 1b. 56 / .75 
MEO caves cc dite nwed sess eos lb. 70 / .80 
co » OPA i 
‘Accelerator 49 easiness rE 40 / «50 
ee 
ee rr lb. 
Be ckausad eases es es Ib. 
ML \Sisin Guie oe sieeniene ss 56.0 o 
: cebeehwabeneeeaeuee 5 
ian e Kin pidvbya 6 biaieie sb 0'6ip bere 1b. 
yo ammonia ........ Ib. 
MURS. osc oc 5 60sec be sc0 ses lb. 
ee eee ib. 
Butyl Zimate .....-++-+s+- Ib. 
Serer Ib. 
ERNE: 6 5.oi5.6.4 6 v.0.s:0'0 60's vies Ib. 
CEPIENE Likes cdscpeosceye? Ib. 
ee ere Ib. 
PEE, p55. 04's 0106's 0/4.0,0'0 6.0'0e Ib. 
Di-Esterex ep erco ewer: - 
je A 
Ss 4: Se eer ee b. 
DEG ss Drie rscen ds . ws 7 a 
WERE iv o:0.0.0:010 50:4:0.0 sien: Ib, 
Ethylideneaniline .......-- lb. 
Formaldehyde P.A.C. ...../b. 
Formaldehydeaniline ...... lb. 
Formaldehyde-para-toluidine ./b. 
eS Pre re re ym <2 f di 
Hepteen ......eeceeeeeeeee Ib. 
PUREE ig cass alcbic nee ss0es Ib 
Hexamethylenetetramine ee 
ined aang . Se m4 7 
Setkstenedianilide peices | 
OP eee a Ib. 
NE eo ionic p:cwis's'y <0 sees - 
a eae ee 
Ree see's ese Ib, 4.55 / 5.00 
R 2 Be OT as .cwisowiee'e eo Ib 
CREE bons esubeses oe00see Ib 
Super-sulphur ae ere . 
Tepidone Bak, aiediatecaehe ib 
TOtONe A occs ccccacccsses 1b. 
Thiocarbanilide ..........-- Ib. 


TONE © Svccscecccccesess 1b. 


Trimene 
Base .. 


ee 


Urebe POS = $0.62 
Ib 


Vulcanex . 
Vulcanol .. 
Vulcone rae 
Z- re 


Z-88-P | 


or -48 / .60 
Zenite .. 
ass 


Biss 
Zimate .. 





Activator 
WME We watdiedagsedeckeae warts 
Age Resisters 
BO oer 1b. 
el Rabe swinee sisiece sec ee 1b. 
WOMIES on 66 cndes.cae beaw Ib. 
RUERY Vege se cise cas dviecee 1b. 
PEMD Seine sasleswowesaead 1b, 
MERI NIP Nea 1s 0,0/6\5-0\5iWelore.tielonas 1b. 
PEER S54 ces ba ckseees 1b. 
EP ce-voe éaicineln tees esas ais 1b. 
NNER Saget 6s se sive tenets 1b. 
DEN a wlesiwisin a aleeaee bee Ib. 
PAE 655s ob cewwdecwncs 1b. 
PENUEE aga/nccacic conic sieot 1b. 
— Ps toaipcesepeesiaees 1b. 
Sinead eters Oeereeeatce Ib. 
White PR rn nT ee 1b. 
CE Se kctnesuWeaew awe ib. 
Neozone (standard) - 
FR, ree Ib. 
Memo as ie@ia casi weisc ced Ib. 
EE Nr enon ier 1d. 
Die alate Sraie esis ove aiol service a Ib. 
oo ee rrr rrr Ib. 
MOE MEE So iois's si a's.aie@ acerca eed 1b. 
PENILE 5..0:45'0i0 elo ce's-cinete' Ib. 
ee Ib. 
ETINOHED: 5.6.65 bc5'ccvtceee Ib. 
Peete c cia nai bers aeea es ae Ib. 
REE ciiowe sole eie ainwikce oe Ib. 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, flake, Colum- 


bia ae Ib. drums) .100 /bs. 
liquid, 50% ........ 100 lbs. 
solid (760 %. drums). 100 lbs. 


Antiscorch Materials 


3.00 / 4.00 
2.25 
2.60 / 3.60 


oS ee Ib. 

SS. errr Ib. 085 

J ee: enn lb. 

eee eeiegeneeest Ib, 

i gk. Ce eae eee lb. 
Antisun Materials 

RINE ig: o070'6.0 9.0 a:0'6.810,4.8 Ib. 

LE A eer 1, 
Binder, Fibrous 

PIO 666 (ass nites aus ton 30.00 


Brake Lining Saturants 


a ae Fae eS Ib. $0.015 /$0.017 
Bae Re WO Oe ee peewee Ib. 015 / .017 
Colors 
BLACK 
Lampblack (commercial) ..Jb.  .15 
BLUE 
ERS 5506 ara Se aac wes Ib. 
NIN Cc ois weit ondaccwen 1b. -40 
A Ser Sameer Ib. 80 / 3.50 
Ultramarine, dry, Group 1../b. 14 
BROWN 
MNO 3.o.5-is ge ob wo a coiearde Ib. 13 
GREEN 
RE ec vias id Sig Siena ce 1b. 
Cet, Te 6 vc cis.cutves lb. =.20 
— Rr oe eee &. .20 
UNI 25s ors canna viaroer Ib. 18% 
net aie PK RENO: Ib. - 
MRGIRIEU Se, 5 60015 via soseca sieic Ib. 75 
jE ne ee Ib. 
| eee Ib. 85 / 3.50 
ORANGE 
Ma iisin acs taace wen e Gerke od Ib. 
EE o-2ds edd conus ssecaue Ib, -40 / 1.60 
ORCHID 
NORD 6 6.6.5 Hwee eee teewee Ib. 1.50 / 2.00 
PINK 
MORNE aiwiseen snows siaeess lb. 1.50 / 4.00 
PURPLE 
PND i. ct vnncdenkesea lb. 
PROMNET beaas Cosadeonso.<aem lb. .60 / 2.00 
RED 
Antimony 
Crimson, 15/17%........ Ib. .50 
i A AR ae See lb. 46 
sillgmtie ITCO «6.060006 Ib. 48 / .55 
a Lk) re lb. .28 
BA SS een aR Ib. 33 
72 da arel ee Srolecnnin ae be Gants Ib. .20 
RR cukor es cceneatuesuas lb. 1.70 
ae eae ernee ee lb. .75 / .80 
GRA na Cds. ecaten arenes Ib. 
NN aeecounsacede ses 1b. 
Iron Oxide 
Rub-EeMed 2.2.26 sccccec. Ib. .09% 
MOND ob als Saicte-viae.cs on sras Ib. 
I a 35 Sia-oes oles wx. c <3 Ib. 
MRMEMEO v6.5.<.50  cidisis osine cies Ib, 
ee ae ee Ee Ib. 80 / 2.00 
WHITE 
Lithopone (bags) ......... 1b. 04%4/ .04% 
Albalith Black Label-11../b. 0414/ "049 


Astrolith (5-ton lots)..../b. 04%4/ .04 
Azolith 


Sania agin Ib. 104%4/ :04 
CONMONE 39 6 cecdccnece Ib. 6 / .06% 
[ ee err 1b. 06 / .06% 
Sunolith (5-ton lots)...../b. .04%/ .04 
= 20 Zinc Sulphide..../b. .10%/ .10% 
dtranrtonpen tires Ib. 110%4/ 110% 
Ray-Bar RK iGeaudecuaseceone lb. 
IRM vs aceeslicsscececece< 1b, 
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Red Label- 7° 


Hors ™ — Special 3. ae 


rl re ree b 
Titanolith (5-ton lots)..... ib. .$0.06 /$0.06%4 
NS re eee Ib 6.17 f =~18H% 
- i. 06 / .06% 
06 / .06% 
Zinc Oxide 
en "4 a Seal 
33 934/ .09% 
5u%/ .06 
534/ :06 
5%4/ 106 
BY4/ 108% 
2% 
0% 
5%4/ .06 
53%4/ .06 
5347 ‘06 
French Process, Florence 7 
White Seal-7 (bbls.). ry + 
Green as pebobaaee b. 9 09 
eee Ib 8%/ .08 
Kadox, Black — lb. 9%/ .09% 
Blue Label-16 ........ 8%/ .08 
7 07 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 














S95 SOO9999S95599050% DO00-mMoDD0050 


/ 
/ 
J 
/ 
/ 
%4/ 
_y Ere Ib. %/ .06 
Or Uaeeacadachocua Ib. U/ 106 
 Gereseeaoppke + Ib. ¥4/ 106 
re Ib. %/ .06 
OD 9600206 esseeenen Ib. %/ .06 
Hos 2.02. Ib. %4/ 06 
| Sereaeneeecgtontes 1b. ¥/ 106 
St. Joe (lead free) 
Black Lahel No. 20..../h. 53%4/ .06 
Green Label No. 42....13. 05347 106 
Red Label No. 30...../ h 05%/ .06 
hk ee a eee Ib. 12% 
YELLOW 
Cadmolith (cadmium yellow)./Jb. .40 / .45 
EE OEE Ib. 
BAPICO 2... cccccccccccccee Ib. 09% 
OE ee a ae Ib. 2.50 
Dispersing Agents 
Bardex ... 023 / .025 
Bardol 021 / .023 
Darvan 
Factice—See Rubber Substitutes 
Fillers, Inert 
—. c.l., f.0.b. mills.ton 15. ° 
(eben ehharsseee® on 30.0 
~— St. Louis (50 
Ib. paper bags)....... ton 22.85 
off color, domestic...... ton 22.50 /25.00 
white, imported ........ ton 32.50 /35.00 
Blanc fixe, dry, precip..... ton 70.00 /75.00 
PE oo ce ccehanbswsae es on 35.00 /43.00 
reg SRO wos. tscens lb. .02 
ee TEM. 1 sacccassssnes ton 
DEO. DB cccenvvcsencncese ton 
Whiting 
Chalk, precipitated ...... lb. .04%4/ .04% 
Columbia Filler ........ ton 9.00 /14.00 
Domestic 100 /bs. 
Guilders .. ane 
Hakuenka ....cc.ccece.- 
Paris white, case cig 
BIONE .ccccccccecs 100 Ibs. 
Southwark Brand, Com- 
mercial 100 jbs. 
All other grades. "100 Ibs. 
Suprex, white, extra light.ton 45.40 /60.00 
CAVY wcccccseccccseetOm 45.40 /60.00 
Witco, c.l. ° 7.00 
Wood flour .. 20.00 /50.00 
Fillers for Pliability 
Fumonex, c.l., f.0.b. works, 
DE snn0bedekh085a8.0 ib. 3 
l.c.l., f.0.b. warehouse ../b. 05%4/ .07 
OO errr rt Ib. 
DK GC ocsepaaeneehesee Ib. 
Ee anaphase Ib. 03 / .04! 
Finishes 
IVCO lacquer, clear...... gal. 
OO errr gal. 
Rubber lacquer, clear..... — 
SS ear 
Starch, corn, pwd...... 100 i. 3.88 
POtAtO wccccccccccccccceel 09347 05% 
ee ee ri 20.00 /25.00 
rrr 
Flock 
Cotton flock, dark......... Ib. =.10%/ .11% 
Ol i ceans nds siesdnsace Ib. 6.50 / .85 
Pe ese i see eee can ee Ib. .14 .20 
Rayon flock, colored sp. 1.25 7/1409 
DE dntsawekventcnaede lb. 1.00 
Latex Compounding Ingredients 
IED icc as Sass bee Ib 
Antox, dispersed .......... Ib 
eS | rary ee Ib. 
RE rrr err rr Ter Ib. 
DEENND c6csavanense ress Ib. 
Casein, domestic, ground 
SS eae Ib. a Se 
Eee eT ton 
Color pastes, dispersed Lb. 
ONS RS Ib. 1.50 
DE BO .250%2000800% Ib. 


Se RO codes cse enon lb. $0.13 
MEE netedsbss e0ne Skew se 
Factice Compound, dis- 

Oe a 1D. 225 
Heliozone, Dispersed ...... lb. 
ES el eee lb. 
Micronex, Colloidal (75 Ibs.)./b. mt 
Nekal BK- (dry) .....00c.0+ Ib. 
PE capes sacs csancunet ib. = .085 
a yer Ts 1b. 

SB) bonne chccssssbasecasee Ib. 

SEeihGeSeec ace ehaae su Ib 


Cc 
Sulphur, Colloidal . 
Vulcan Colors 









Zinc oxide, Colloidal. . sso Sens Ib. 
Mineral Rubber 
SE RS eer 4b. .0125/$0.014 
Mente BPSMONE ...0.000006 ton 25.00 
Genasco mperoreesen, 
granulated, (fact’y)...ton 
SS ton 
Gilsonite Hydrocarbon 
STD cchesesensee ton 
Hydrocarbon, hard ....... ton 
Say res. ton 
emai Grade 1 (f.o.b. 
MAVRONE) ais svccensese ton 30.00 
ES eS eu y ton 30.00 
ee eae . ton 
Mold Lubricants 
Mold Paste No 1......e.. lb. 
Rusco mold paste ......... 1b. a | 
Sericite 475.00 
Soapbark 
Soapstone /30.00 
Oils 
Castor, blown, c.l., drums, 
ee See ee 11% 
Reclaiming Oils 
ot) ae Ib. .039 / .041 
TITER a, ey Ib. 1012 7 1014 
Reenforcers 


Carbon Black 
Aerfloted Arrow Specifica- 2 





DRE 6 sesnes sana -0535/ .0825 
Arrow Compact Black.../b 
—— Carbon - 
“Certihed” Cabot 2.06. 008d. 
ee ee eer ib. 
Disperso (delivered) : «lb. 0445/ .0535 
Dixie, c.l., f.0.b. New 
Orl cans, La., Galveston 
or Houston, TX..00-b0. .0445 
c.l., delivered New York. _ .0535 
local stock delivered... 07 / .08% 
Dixiedensed, c.1, f.0.b. age 
Orleans, La., Galveston 
or Houston, Tex..... lb, =.0445 
c.l., delivered New York.Jb.  .0535 
local stock delivered..Jb. .07 / .08% 
ease a f.o.b Gulf 
ienenn seas 5 .0445 
adicnd New _York./b. 0535 
l.c.l., delivered New 
York pecenpecveeres lb. .07 / .08% 
AMEE. ccosckoctasvucee Ib. 03 Jf 07 
Kosmobile, c.l., f.0.b New 
Orleans, La., Galveston 
*, Houston, Tex..... lb.  .0445 
, delivered New York.lb.  .0535 
se stock delivered..Jb. .07 / .08% 
Kosmos, c.l., f.o.b. New 
Orleans, La., Galveston 
or Houston, Tex..... lb. .0445 
c.l., delivered New York./b. .0535 
local stock delivered.. tb. 07 / .08% 
Micronex Beads ........ 
SKE BE: cckganecasuet ib 
Standard paussabees ear 1b. 
DI - sabevseuseaneeeds Ib. 
ff eer rer Ib. 
PARIS Abba seneoseanea® lb. 
Supreme, c.l., f.o.b. Gulf 
POE ot scnn caine b,  .0445 
delivered New York./b. .0535 
l.c.l., delivered New 
Ce eee eee Ib, .07 / .08% 
Eo ears lb. .030 / .0375 
CePOREE MES” inicsaiconesws Ib. 0315/ .040 
Clays 
Aerfloted Paragon ..... ton 8.50 
Suprex No. 1 Selected.ton 10.00 
_No. 2 Standard..... ton 8.50 
Reodorants 
DEES AA codes askabeaeece lb. 
 abenhe <ahsebeser saree Ib. 
A Se ae ray! 1b. 
Dn cesteenecasssosetecaer lb. 
Para- — stbepaeees ee aces Ib. 
ae © SS ears Ib. 
ARO Be o. Gicks: cannes Ib. 
Rubber Substitutes or Factice 
Raberer csiccnctssicovcss lb. 15 
i ncwsects cassessceen Ib. AF ff Ai 
Pe 1.555 ckdoucstenavete Tb. .08 / 12 
Wephas: Ao sss so6d40 sisi Ib. 095 
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BB: nncbncdcesecevesecses 4 a 
Ree Ee in sdachunsocaeee 
ee ecccccece ie. 08% /$0.12 

Softeners 

3. z. <. = 563 peeeeoan ee Ib. 012 / .014 
Dp Se A ae lb. 015 / .017 
Burgundy pow SAT. lb. .04 / .05 

(SEC EIEN) 260500001068 Ib. 07 / .08% 
Corn oil, crude (bbls.)..... :- 20 
Cycline ATR tie oat. @5 / 328 
Palm oil (Witco).......... Ib: = .06 
Petrolatum, light amber..../b. .03%/ .03% 
Pigmentar (drums) ...... "a ee a Ae 
Pigmentaroil (drums) gal. 825 J. 27 
Pine oil, dest. distilled 

_(drums) .. gal. 44 / .48 

eR -bbi. 6.00 

tar (drums) wm. (25 J 27 
Plastogen ..... lb. 
PED «<cecnsnn heads lb. 
Rosin oil, compounded gal. .40 
eS ee lb. = .10 

acko: .... 1 085 / .18 
Tonox 

Powder . 
Witco No. 20 . 15 











Bs GON coe cn neecnwG se 
Resin C Pitch 55° C. = . .0125/ .0145 
Resin C Pitch 70° C. M os .0125/ .0145 
Resin C Pitch 85° C. M. ae 4 .0126/ .0145 
Solvents 
Benzol 90% (drums).....gal. .20 
Beta-Trichlorethane . - gal. 
Bondogen ......... -gal. 
wey bisulphide lb. 05%4/ .08% 
tetrachloride .... ib 05% 
Dipentene, commercial 
ee Eee ere gal. 42 / .44 
Rubber Crore a, refinery). roe 06%/ .07% 
Solvesso No. 1, tank cars.gal. 17% 
No. 2 22% 
17% 
. 4 gal. 22% 
Turpentine, wood, dest. dis- 
tilled (drums) ......... ga 41 7: Aas 
Stabilizers for Cure 
Taurex, ton 100s 2450.00.00 200 Ib. 
— ES ncwdnnessnesesinn lb. .103%4/ .11% 
ae eer Ib. .084 / .094 
Ph acid, dbl. pres’d....Jb. .12 / .14 
Single pressed Rpaaeeess¥ Dw ai 7. 88 
a re tr lb. .08 
PARE BUEMTME occ cenccsse ss 1b. we. J 2s 
Synthetic Rubber 
DuPrene Latex Type 50. -. 
RIDE DD ones crererccces 1b. 
Tackifier 
BR. ONO: Disis ves en eens 1b. 015 / .020 
Varnish 
DOE aackaveswsbauseees cs gal. 1.45 
Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Sulphur 
Chloride, drums ........ lb. .03%%/ .04 
Flowers, extrafine 
refined, U.S.P. ...100 /bs. 
MOMOET osossnc0cnee 100 Jbs. 1.95 / 2.75 
(| See TR eet ORL E 
WRUIEE 6 ctneenscendetebas 
(See also Colors—Antimony) 
Waxes 
Coe. No. 3 chalky...lb. 38 
RAS, cance eSessunwe se Ib. 40% 
eS Ce eR BARR Ib. 38% 
LW cick aon nakan<ke Ib. 47H 


POE: a 
Montan,. crude 1b. 





Rubber Serap 
(Continued from page 70) 
CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Carload Lot 


s Delivered Eastern Mills) 
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: : Prices 
Tires (Akron District—Cont’d) 
Solid 
Clean mixed truck..... ton 35.00 /36.00 
PAGUt BOMWNY io cec isc ok ton 38.00 /39.00 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap........ ton 15.00 /17.00 
Hose, air brake ......... ton 14.00 /15.00 
Garden, rubber covered.ton 13.00 /13.50 
_Steam and water, soft...fonm 13.00 /13.50 
ING. A EON. sn wisiscive nis oo eee b. 021%4/ .02% 
i, er OE Ne cha wo dab Bace Ib. 01%/ 01% 
White druggists’ sundries. ./b. 02%/ .03 
SPS Pee lb 2 / 02% 
Hard Rubber 
No. 1 hard rubber......... Ib. 11%/ 11% 
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QUALITY 


That elusive something that makes certain 
manufacturers and their products outstanding. 
Quality is attained only through years of expe- 
rience, endless experimentation, persistence, im- 
agination, vision, and supervision. Pequanoc 
stocks under the Indian trade-mark are standards 
of Quality recognized by the trade. 


UNIFORMITY 


The cornerstone of Quality. Absolutely essential 
in the advancement of any product, particularly 
so in Rubber where exacting specifications must 
be met; such as, aging qualities, speed in tubing, 
uniformity of breakdown, and absorption of 


load. A carload of PEQUANOC RECLAIMS 


is just as trustworthy as a sample bag. 








New England Representative 
HAROLD P. FULLER 
844 Park Square Bldg. 

Boston, Mass. 


Mid-Western Representative 
ROBERT KNOBLOCK 
2301 Lineoln Way West 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


PEQUANSOKS 
RUBB<€<R 


<OMPANY 


BUTLER,N. J. 








CLEANLINESS 


Reclaims were well named “‘Shoddy” in the early 
days of the Industry because they were rough, 
lumpy, coarse-grained. Today the surprising 
advance in processing, straining, and refining 
with highly specialized machinery has put them 
in a position to challenge Crude in many com- 
pounds. Shoddy is as obsolete as the one-horse 
shay. Pequanoc Reclaims — clean, velvety 
smooth—can be purchased today at prices below 


those of the old shoddies. 


Business is developing; the Fall months are ear- 
marked for activity. Crude prices are firm and 
rising. Hold down compound costs with reli- 


able reclaims—by PEQUANOC. 








Canadian Representative 


E. B. ROSS 
No. | Toronto Street 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


European Representative 
HECHT, LEVIS & KAHN, LTD. 
17 St. Dunstan’s Hill, E.c. 3 
London, England 
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New York Cotton ExcHance WEEK-ENpD 
CLosinc PRIcEs 


June Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
Futures 29 3 10 17 24 
Sally: avssasce “CE. ee ee eRe 
DME. sarccere suey A Ee AEP cans 
BOS caskokea 11.61 11.35 11.22 11.39 10.43 
e.. wesesese 11.51 11.24 11.09 11.24 10.34 
i. seas am ae 11.54 11.16 10.99 11.15 10.34 
ie nesssane 11.59 11.14 10.99 11.13 10.36 
FU escseccs Sens 11.10 10.97 11.11 10.36 


THE above table gives the nearest first 


and last week-end closing prices of 


the month previous to that under review, 
also the week-end closing prices of each 
week of last month up to time of going 
to press. This plan permits tracing at a 
glance the prices of representative fu- 
tures for approximately two consecu- 
tive months. 

July closed with prices sharply re- 
duced from those of the beginning of 
the month. The same old fear of what 
the government might do about loans 
caused sharp reactions of more than 40 
points during the last week of the 
month. Prices during August were sub- 
ject to very erratic movement due to 
the frequent and encouraging statements 
made by AAA senators regarding, first, 
the favorable prospects of a 12¢ or 
higher government loan on the 1935 
crop, and, second, recurrently announc- 
ing that the plan would be made public 
within a few hours. Each day proved 
their statements to be mistaken, thus 
causing discouragement to alternate 
with encouragement on the part of 
traders. Favorable crop conditions and 
the official government estimate, Au- 
gust 8, of 11,798,060 bales added impetus 
to the declining trend. Secretary Wal- 
lace finally announced, August 22, that 
the Government would guarantee cot- 
ton growers a return of not less than 
12¢ per pound by paying them the equal 
of such differences, if any, as would 
exist between 12¢ and the average price 
of %-inch middling cotton during the 
period from September 1 to January 1. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
was said to offer a 9¢ per pound straight 
loan which would give the farmer cur- 
rent finances. At the time of going to 
press this had little effect on price levels 
as the exact mechanism of operation 
was not sufficiently understood. It was 
thought, however, that it would prove a 
beneficial arrangement for both farmers 
and mill operators as it would permit 
free trading without the handicap of a 
pegged price. 

Revision of United States standards 
for grades of American upland cotton 
was announced by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace, effective August 20, 1936, 
under authority of the Cotton Standards 
Act and in accordance with the inter- 
national agreement between the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and principal cot- 
ton associations of Europe. This re- 
vision has been made to make the stand- 
ards more nearly represent the crop. 


The number of grades is reduced from 
37 to 32 and the number of standard 


COTTON AND FABRICS 


boxes from 25 to 13. Blue-stained 
grades are dropped and yellow stained 
are made descriptive. White grades are 
shifted slightly to include whiter cot- 
tons, and the more creamy bales in the 
high grades are eliminated since such 
cotton cannot be found in quantities suf- 
ficient to make copies of the old stand- 
ards. 

The plan of 1935 cotton crop loans 
announced by Secretary Wallace Au- 
gust 22 was not supported by Congress. 





New York Quotations 
August 27, 1935 





Drills 
38-inch 2.00-yard ............9d $0.145¢ 
40-inch 3.47-yard ....cccccccces .09 
SOinch 1.52-yard ......c00- ee 21% 
52-inch 1.85-yard ...... iaeaes = .18%4 
Seine LOR GET .ccccvcccceces 15% 
SZ4NC ZAOFOTE .cccsceccceccs 14% 
OS ee er ee 12% 
See BIGOT. o6ccscacccsces 15144 
Ducks 
38-inch 2.00-yard D. F........yd.  .1434/.15 
40-inch 1.45-yard S. F......... ° .20%4 
51%-inch itoaed a Aa 2114 
72-inch 1.05-yard D. F........ ee .2844/.2914 
72-inch 17.2l-ounce ........-. pan .333% 
MECHANICALS 
Hose and belting ..... Srey. 1b. 34 
TENNIS 
Starch B35-9aTd ice cvcess - yd. .221%4 
*Hollands 
COLD SEAL 
SL ae yd. 19 
Ae ie) Sa +ee .20 
RED SEAL 
SS aie ya eee ee isan yd. 16% 
40-inch .ccccccce Seesecorovesecs 17% 
or peaeeaeeeres .23 
Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.34-yard ..... Aer yd. .12 /.125% 
MOAN: DRRURIG 6cvescscceese .113¢ 
40 4nck ZBR-YOTE cevcccccssccce A 
SDAREE SPO PRT oivcccccccsccns -10 
40-inch 7-ounce part waste....... mb 
40-inch 10-ounce part waste..... .163% 
SVANEN BAR GOTE oc .ciccscscess 12% 
Raincoat Fabrics 
COTTON 
Rombazine 60 x 64.........6. yd. .09 
ol YU ae 114% 
Surface prints 60 x 64......+.6. 12% 
Print cloth, 38%-inch, 60 x 64. 06% 
SHFETINGS, 40-INCH 
ee ae a yd. 10% 
64 x 68, 3.15-yard. - 0934 
56 x 60, 3.60-yard.. se .0834 
44 x 48, 3.75-yard...... Seenen ss 0654 
SHFETINGS, 36-INCH 
48. x 40, SOO -gGtd. occ cccccs yd. 0534 
44 x 40, 6.15 Gard... ccccesess 3 04% 
Tire Fabrics 
BUILDER 
17% ounce 60” 23/11 ply mer 
EE Sincsbusens once seen . Ab. 3634 
CHAFER 
14 a 60” 20/8 ply eeeiies 
SEO Ee ae. 3634 
91% ounce 60” 10/2" ply Kirded . 
DES (ais seuecdsoenhesenbn 36% 
CORD FABRICS 
a i Karded peeler, 1x” nr 
ce ddecccceceeeccscces -3634 
15/3/3 Karded peeler, lye” cot- : 
eonecece > 343 
23/5/3 "Karded peeier, 1%” cot. 
coccccccc ce cl 41% 
23/5/3 Combed Egyptian... 2.08. 503% 
LENO BREAKER 
8% ounce and 10% ounce 60” 
Karded peeler ...........+.40. .32 





*For less than 1,000 yards of a width add 10% 
to given prices. 
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WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES OF MIDDLING 








COTTON 
Week Ended Cents per Pound 
Fie: SRR Sar sto Sa ere aoa 12.00 
St See ee 11.76 
MENS oii conscntnmeRienssn staneccun 11.61 
“4 Se ee ee 11.47 
Just before closing its present pro- 
longed session August 26, Congress 


passed AAA amendments placing a 
straight 10¢ loan on cotton plus a grant 
to the farmer of the difference between 
12¢ and the average daily market price; 
this to be paid immediately after the 
sale of his cotton. 


Cotton Fabrics 


Ducks, DRILLs, AnD OsNABURGS. The 
market for coarse construction fabrics 
has continued at about the same levels for 
the past month. Demand and volume are 
fair, and apparently buyers are as willing 
to purchase as sellers are to sell until 
some of the market questions as to fu- 
ture values are settled. The call is slowly 
increasing for merchandise with firmer 
prices than during the past three months 
as to the spread between cotton and 
fabrics. 

SHEETINGS. After an advance of % to 
%¢ a yard the market hesitated further 
advance pending announcement of the 
Government loan policy on next year’s 
cotton crop. Prices will continue to ad- 
vance probably as long as there is well 
sustained demand. 

Tire FaAsrics. Demand is moderate and 





seasonal; while prices continue steady 
and unchanged. 
Financial 


(Continued from page 72) 
for six months were $5,489,305, against 
$5,032,919 in first half of 1934. 

The New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front 
St.. New York, N. Y. Six months 
ended June 30, 1935: net income of $2,- 
174,213, equaling $1.11 per share on the 
1,963,264 shares of $25 par stock. This 
compares with $2,086,511, or $1.06 per 
share, in the same period last year. 

O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Inc., Win- 
chester, Va., for 1934: net income, 
$26,977; gross sales, $1,422,099. 

St. Joseph Lead Co., 250 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y., and subsidiaries. Six 
months ended June 30: net loss after de- 
preciation, abandoned leases, interest, 
minority interest, federal taxes, and de- 
pletion, $78,398, against $186,662 loss a 
year earlier. 

United Carbon Co., Charleston, W. 
Va., and subsidiaries. Six months ended 
June 30: net profit of $937,969 after 
taxes, depreciation, depletion, and other 
charges, equivalent to $2.36 per share 
of common stock. Profit the same peri- 
od in 1934 was $670,373, or $1.67 per 
share. 
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Regular and Special 
Constructions 
of 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 
and 


ARMY 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 


p 
ideuedaanen Drills 


Non-skid design milled directly into the mold. 
Treads are cured from the outside under the 
uniform pressure of the air bag, actually “weld- 
ing” the repair as an integral part of the tire. 

Curing heat is applied directly to the tread and Selected 
not to side walls and beads. 


Tyrwelder Retreaders are built in Akron, 
Ohio, by one of the oldest and largest tire mold 
shops. No unnecessary gadgets, loose shells or 


other impractical features. Your choice of eight 
striking tread designs at no extra cost, or your 
own design can be provided if you like. 





Write for catalogue and low price list. 


; Curran « Barry 


THE AKRON 
TYRWELDER CO. ppg Pcs eg 


(Division of THE AKRON EQUIPMENT CO.) 
AKRON, OHIO 
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IAT 


pais aie utmost in 
pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


RE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


BELLEVILLE, N..J. 


























ea 


© Fabrics 














TURNER, HALSEY CO. 


SALES AGENT 
40 WORTH ST.,NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO SA 


NM FRANCISC: 
BOSTON NEW ORLEANS ST. LOUIS 























- 
TO PRODUCERS 

OF RUBBER BOOTS 
AND SHOES 


E are manufacturers of the Pat- 

ten Air Lift Motor driven ma- 
chine used for cutting taps and soles 
from sheet rubber. 
In the hands of competent and experi- 
enced operators this machine should 
cut from 3,500 to 5,000 pairs per day, 
producing a sole or tap with beveled 
edge of 27° to 90°, and is the latest 
up-to-date type of machine for this 
purpose. 
We are in position to make delivery 
within thirty days after receipt of 
order. 


»- 
WELLMAN COMPANY 


MACHINISTS 
MEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 











I 


th 
ria 
uses for industrial fabrics, 
specifications, 
free to any 
upon request on com- 
NEW YORK 


3. Shawmut Belting Duck 


4. Chafer Fabric 


1. Columbus Sheeting 
5. Hose Duck 


2. Osnaburg 


for use 


you of technical excellence and 
rated rubber manufacturer in the 


Seventeen mills and adequate en- 
y letterhead. 


With many years of experience in 
working with the engineers and pur- 
chasing agents of the leading rubber 
companies, we are in position to sup- 
ply both standard and special fabrics 
gineering and laboratory facilities as- 
Fabrics illustrated at left: 

Our 538-page Handbook of Indust 

Fabrics gives a very complete descrip- 
tion of cotton, cotton manufacturing 


to suit your particular needs. 


ultimate economy. 


sure 


laboratory test methods, 

etc. Price $2.00. One copy 

United States, 

WELLINGTON SEARS CO 
65 WORTH STREET 


pan 


wo 
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U. S&S. Crade and Waste Rubber Imports for 1935 





Planta- 
tions Latex 
ih. “vaaebes tons 41,188 599 
Dn. »scvksecs . 33,722 388 
i caseuennees 42,373 967 
BEE. sechsenseoe 41,857 1,089 
DEAT esse sesees 25,256 1,106 
De ‘cccpssesnes 36,833 860 
FRY 3 wcccccccces 45,456 973 
Total, 7 mos., 
ERED atone tons 266,685 5,982 
Total, 7 mos., 
ee tons 297,682 6,980 





Afri- Cen- Guay- Matto ————~ 
ule Grosso 1935 1934 
ss -. 42,059 46,204 
; -- 35,383 31,032 


and Totals 





50 26,766 47,954 
100 38,340 49,683 
100 46,880 41,530 
250 ZIT BIA. .. vex 
me. 2. Cones 306,670 


Compiled from The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., statistics. 











Ba- Miscel- 


lata laneous Waste 


26 553 ie 
73 194 29 
55 659 40 


60 644 14 
55 474 16 
135 521 20 
84 553 25 
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United States Latex Imports 


Year Pounds Value 

MEE cevnesuasshaeees ee ee 10,414,712 $884,355 
SURE) caw wee ne new ee oalew 11,388,156 601,999 
PE: cchssrcusss veahan eee 24,829,861 1,833,671 
Oe eve bcexeneuneetee 29,276,134 3,633,253 

1935 

Ss Kcakwwwesewinbsebens 1,898,962 287,583 
De «cas. gawewsausees ci 1,282,941 179,583 
St 6c kes cine aeban sack 2,889,525 354,654 
Ee rr re 3,854,892 415,100 
MAE <5 0g ous onecuwkeens ae 3,197,450 380,844 
VETO, Cee eee ee 1,324,776 152,665 





Data from Leather and Rubber Division, United 
States Department of Commerce, Washington, 
, Cc. 





Tire Production Statistics 


Pneumatic Casings—All! Types 





In- Produc- 
ventory tion 
1933 ........ 7,110,456 36,243,384 
BOSE ccdenscs 9,171,335 45,815,763 
1935 

BOM. o0secnce 10,085,737 4,48 
Ta, ascbesee 11,183,674 4,25 
Bias. scosccese 11,323,010 4 
i 6 ceeeaee 10,673,140 4,376,38 
a cscecess 10,796,842 4,049,915 
IE pattern poco 10,432,738 3,792,537 


Inner Tubes—All 








9,332,489 4,13 
10,151,721 4,04 

- 10,094,170 3,99 
9,864,446 4,13 
10,296,437 3,77 
9,748.054 3,37 





Rubber Manufacturers Association, 


f 6,251,941 34,044,689 
8,904,496 44,840,971 


Solid and Cushion Tires 





SEBS Shisen es 26,271 
See saveseen 34,710 
1935 
PEG. “ssesesen 31,581 
Feb. basses “senwon 
PERT. <cvccece oscces 
RT. nconenes noose 
My cpebacee. \ (naapee 


130,987 126,990 


197,497 —-187,152 
21,510 20,300 
17,657 16,183 
17,603 20,224 
20,002 21,783 
22,533 21,150 
16,067 20,053 


Cotton and Rubber Con- : 
sumption Casings, Tubes, Consumption 
Solid and Cushion Tires of Motor 


Gasoline 





Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber (100%) 


Pounds 


Pounds Gallons 


1933... 148,989,293 512,489,423 15,880,746,000 
1934... 196,069,495 697,558,218 17,063,298,000 


1935 


Jan..... 19,607,932 72,968,356 1,1 

Feb.... 18,058,726 66,463,131 1,1 

Mar.... 17,581,651 64,583,859 Lae 874,000 
1, 
1 
1 


a 17,944,131 
June... 15,802,601 


71,280,972 
May.. 17,328,212 67,822,472 
58,152,530 


"591, 428, 000 


Inc., figures representing approximately 977 of the industry 


for 1934 and 1935 and 80% for previous years, with the exception of gasoline consumption. 


U. 8. Footwear Imports 


Rubber-Soled Shoes with Fabric Uppers 











398, 400 73,300 


44.772 12,810 
40,360 11,574 
cones 12,498 





10,700 28,800 12,100 
11,000 25.300 1 
250 20,900 15,800 


419 2,670 1,966 
399 1,558 2,547 
240 2,710 1,463 
520 1,063 1,591 
982 3,929 1,665 


France Germany 


5,678 4,286 
4,670 3,513 
4,085 6,353 
3,368 5,820 
3,900 6,050 


* Estimate. Source: Statistical Bulletin of the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 


World Net Imports of Crude Rubber 


Central 
Belgium Canada Europe 





Shipments of Crude Rubber from Producing Countries 


Malaya 

including 

Brunei and 
Year Labuan N.E.I. 
_) See ee 299,000 229,000 
Ee ee 457,000 255,000 
1930 ..ccccccccce 443,000 241,000 
er 423,000 25 
ME  sensessesdes 406,000 211,000 
PE sks bnckenses 445,800 280,800 
BOSE: ccccvcvcccoe 467,030 379,401 

1935 

Jan 41,665 18.67 
A). ‘aepiew babes 32,824 2 
Pt. casnsesesess 34,047 22,402 
PL. “<spkeeaeenen 37,442 26,156 
Er a 27,740 36,289 
Me setae ennsee 31,203 29,2 


*Estimate Source: 


North 


India Burma Borneo 


5 5,719 11,086 
1,549 945 1,238 
331 489 760 
257 47 77 
139 263 R46 
265 484 848 
651 383 603 


ton 


DOWwDo ON 


03 2,752 


DDK eee 


French 


Indo- 


Sarawak Siam China 


Statistical Bulletin of the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 


76,654 100* 350* 700* 
73,009 100* 400* 895 








June, 1935 
Customs Districts Pairs Value 
SS ee es 7 $7 
in i oo a ees 12,660 7,335 
eee 63 17 
New Orleans cwsaNesbad 76 24 
bes Angeles .......scs 12,777 2,366 
San Francisco ......... 7,920 1,445 
WUMERUABOOT ico ccscwie sss 170 178 
NE ee 45,552 5,914 
SN ES ee en 1,500 118 
EECOD URECD: | a\e0.4.03016.015 0 998 614 
Virgin Gslands .......... 8,587 2,612 
ne ee ee 90,310 $20,630 
Other Rubber Boots and Shoes 
June, 1935 
Customs Districts Pairs Value 
PMUROMONIA 66 50.56.0665 7,133 $3,912 
MVARNBUOD 2. 6c. 0005s ” 7 
JUAN rs sone 1,958 271 
tg 8 ere 336 399 
RUCHED DICO. 06 sc cece 855 329 
Virgin Islands ......... 3,532 1,333 
POEL sc Kacneniaad esos 13,818 $6,251 
; Rest of 

Italy Japan Russia the World Total 
12,400 25.800 8,000 12,300 603,500 
16,400 34,300 12,700 16,700 917,100 
18,600 33,000 16,700 19,300 839,200 
10,100 43,500 30,700 20,800 812,790 
15,300 56,100 30,000 26,800 710,80 


19,300 66,900 30,800 30,100 
21,403 $9,934 47,272 43,166 959 s50 


1,648 4,402 3,446 3,673 89,2 
4,357 5,585 1,810 3,599 oCrage 
1582 4/423 4.624 3,592 88.112 
1,653 6,635 3,387 *3'600 80,721 
*1'800 5°432 1,937 *3°400 gig 


Mexican Grand 


3,000 662,200 
1,300 867,900 
1,000 825,100 


Philippines 
and South 
Total Gesside Africa America Guayule Total 
628,800 1,300 7,500 21,600 
838,100 900 6,300 21.300 
803,700 1,200 4,900 14.300 
: 3,500 12/200 
699,400 800 2,100 6,500 0 FOR 200 
837,100 1,100 2,000 —_ 10,100 0 850,300 
,003,089 1,233* 2'921 97143 398 1,016,784 
77,133 105 467 2,108 0 79 
74,018 156 254-1347 0 53'978 
65,087 82 525 992 0 66,68° 
74,978 134 165 | 1:3465 0 76,443 
50 77.854 
0* 74.404 
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GENERAL RATES 





Allow nine words for keyed address. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type 75c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Replies forwarded without charge. 




















SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WITH PROGRESSIVE COMPANY MANUFACTURING 
hard rubber or mechanicals, as superintendent, development or selling 
capacity. Qualified by long experience in similar capacities with reputable 
concerns. Diplomatic, energetic, capable, and practical executive. Address 
Box No. 548, care of Inp1a RusseR Wor.p. 


COMPOUNDER: 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN ALL TYPES OF 
rubber goods, desires position in New York, New Jersey, or Connecticut. 
Employed in mechanicals at present. Address Box No. 
Inp1Ia RuBBER WORLD. 


POSITION WANTED WITH PROGRESSIVE COMPANY MANU- 
facturing mechanicals, dipped goods, or hard rubber, as superintendent or 
compounder. Fully qualified by long experience in similar capacities with 
y~ utable companies. Diplomatic, energetic, capable. Graduate chemist. 

Address Box No. 555, care of Inp1A RuBBER WorLp. 


EXECUTIVE, WITH 20 YEARS OF CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTING 
exporting, and ‘trading experience in all world markets and commodity 
exchanges, including the Far East, and an accredited judge of all wild, 
native, and plantation grades, desires to become associated with the crude 
rubber department of a manufacturer, importer, or dealer. Address 

















553, care otf 





Box No. 556, care of INpta RupserR Wor Lp. 
MOLDING 


PLASTICS PRESSES 


Plain or Semi-automatic—Any Size 
or pressure—Pumps, Valves, etc. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 








336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—Continued 





{ AM PLACING THIS AD IN HOPE SOME MANUFACTURER 
rubber goods will see same that has an opening for a man with years 
experience in all classes of manufacturing rubber: 
mechanical goods of all descriptions. Address Box No. 559, care of IN 
RusBer Wor Lp. 


OF 
of 


compounding, milling, 
tubing machine, presses, hand building mandrel work, sponge hard rubber, 


DIA 








SITUATIONS OPEN 





WANTED:. MAN WITH PRACTICAL PROOFING EXPERIEN 
capable of developing new coatings. 


accomplishments. Applications wi!l be treated confidential. 


CE, 


State experience and outline past 


Address Box 








No. 547, care of Inp1A RuBBER Wor tp. 
EXPERIENCED MAN TO SELL AND SERVICE ESTABLISHED 
line of rubber machinery. Eastern headquarters. State qualifications, history, 


salary, in confidence. Address Box No. 549, 


care of INp1A Russer Worn. 





HARD RUBBER: PAR AY WITH ~ PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 
compounding and manufacturing hard rubber and other goods. 


Box No. 554, care of Inp1a RUBBER Worto. 





IN 


Address 





CORONA GOLF BALL WINDING 
MACHINES 


_Used everywhere by manufacturers. Rented on a monthly 
“basis in U. S. Sold outright in foreign countries. 
Illustrated circular on request. 


Corona Manufacturing Company 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 

















La GOMA 


Organ for the rubber and allied 
trades including Gutta Percha, Asbes- 
tos, Ebonite, Celluloid and other plastic 
materials, their derivatives and applica- 
tions. 


Founded in 1929 and published 
monthly La GOMA is the first and only 
periodical of the rubber industry in 


Spain. 


Subscription Rates 


Spain 10 pesetas per annum-5 pesetas for six months 
Abroad 15 pesetas per annum -8 pesetas for six months 


Founder, Proprietor, Director and Manager 


Juan Blanch Guerrero 
Calle de Moncada 4 


BARCELONA, SPAIN 





DRYDEN 
RUBBER CO. 


Manufacturers of 


MOLDED and EXTRUDED 
RUBBER GOODS 


also 


HARD RUBBER 
SPONGE RUBBER 
FRICTION TAPE 
SOLES and HEELS 


DRYDEN RUBBER CO. 
1014 S. Kildare Ave. Chicago, Hil. 
Detroit Office: 2-270 General Motors Bldg. 


























(Advertisements 


continued on page 83) 
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United States Statisties 


Imports for Consumption of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
Five Months Ended 











May, 1935 May, 1935 
UNMANUFACTURED—Free Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Oe ee 65,582,818 $7,171,025 450,754,088 $52,196,75¢ 
Liquid latex ....c.cccsceses 3,197,450 380,844 13,123,770 1,617,764 
ons or pontianak....... 743,156 $1,805 4,275,248 304,824 
Dh cnakicaeesedenss® bo. 116,378 12,931 679,643 96,148 
Gutta percha ...ceccccecece 217,872 33,699 2,196,171 306,702 
Guayule ...... reovence 112,000 9,464 112,000 9,464 
Scrap and reclaimed, etc. 618,379 12,844 2,399,764 29,233 
ous weevecbeses bce 70,588,053 $7,672,612 473,540,684 $54,560,891 
Chicle, mes pensesene Free 35,427 5,210 2,589,839 $5,89,574 
MaAnvuFracturEeD—Dutiable 
Rubber soled footwear with 
fabric uppers ....... pairs 40,182 $8,846 371,879 $98,867 
Rubber toys ....+.+.+seeee- 122,680 16,389 589,791 72,186 
— gists’ sundries, SS ir ee 8,584 eciaenie 41,936 
s. hard rubber. _number 14,316 699 222,408 12,309 
Got b MED eis nee ke eld number 57,612 10,491 226,776 40,088 
Tennis and other rubber ; ; 5 
DED enessse caaoee number 302,924 26,410 2,333,155 109,987 
Ph cnciseeesenee number 723 977 2,226 10,038 
Other rubber manufactures... ...... 45,779 rere 187,630 
DE urs suebehunsekss,  wsnckax SUER27S — wee $573,041 


Exports of Foreign Merchandise 


RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 





Crude rubber ..... sbebeesns Leanne $202,402 ed 921 $1,733,353 
Balate .cccccccccce eecccccee 25,414 7,402 95,620 24,168 
Gutta percha, ‘rubber substi- 
tutes, and scrap.......... TT eS ses 23,840 3,730 
Rubber manufactures ...... 9 «+ +++s L768 sescwe 10,614 
ED segasakocdnseccenn 65006 | Ks rr $1,771,865 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


RusBER AND MANUFACTURES 





Reclaimed .......+++. peeeee 897,978 $41,429 5,008,102 $242,964 
Scrap ..ccccccccccccccccses 4,924,297 82,167 22,210,723 399,727 
Rubberized automobile cloth, 
q. 9d. 70,882 36,726 230,042 123,230 
Other rubberized piece goods ; 
and hospital sheeting..sq. yd. 96,939 39,573 481,530 184,985 
Footwear . 
Boots ccccccce eecccce pairs 14,495 31,745 43,602 95,440 
DNS ob50000e00% eee Pairs 22,019 8,800 77,649 41,391 
Canvas shoes w ‘ith rubber 
BOLED 2. ccccccces «+ -pairs 93,86¢ 42,083 330,775 155,945 
Soles .... . G08. pairs 4,219 5,890 11,613 18,708 
Heels ... - dos. pairs 23,406 14,132 173,305 101,160 
Soling and top lift sheets. 10,553 1,722 94,411 16,762 
Water bottles and fountain 
Syringes ....-+..+-+ number 18,907 5,676 72,097 25,994 
Gloves .cccccccccce doz. pairs 4,448 11,054 22,713 51,180 
Other druggists’ sundries... ...... ore 150,174 
Balloons ....-ccccccees gross 18,007 16,410 115, 499 101,296 
Toys and balls .....c00002 = .,s00 ac 19,795 
Bathing caps .......000. dos. 4,112 8,161 30,963 57,502 
Bands ..ccccccce p00 60s08 00 21,389 6,908 95,471 33,288 
BEOSETD ccccccccccccccccs > 20,617 12,275 139,103 81,385 
Hard rubber goods 
Electrical goods .......... 128,813 13,446 690,956 67,142 
Other COOds ..ccccccccces = secces 15,595 teens 80,830 
Tires a 
Truck and bus casings, 
number 14,156 271,458 85,685 1,529,218 


Other automobile casings, 
number 53,380 475,636 314,740 2,683,004 








Tubes, auto ...... number 44,389 58,677 272,025 362,705 
ther casings and tubes, 
number 2,738 13,787 18,235 62,932 
Solid tires for automobiles 
and motor trucks. number 407 11,518 2,438 67,272 

Other solid tires........ 63,433 9,271 537,223 74,000 
Tire sundries and repair ma- 

DS Giicccieabausncess meen S52B6 2828s sas ees 161,622 
Rubber and friction tape. 45,793 11,897 224,899 60,446 
DE Sebsenencsne6506s000 224,991 113,922 979,858 497,426 

365,079 107,245 1,855,233 544,373 

94,475 36,696 647,155 214,413 

107,202 63,477 507,453 308,799 

Other rubber manufactures. -.. ve: ti * ere 745,227 
DE ence pa banesdawenses. 9" skbere nS rrr $9,360,335 





Argentina’s Crude Rubber Imports 





Pounds 
From Half Year—1934 Half Year—1935 
SNS OSS been bs wis ida soo see 858,471 2,686,750 
Se MEMO... 50k s dsc 06a e ened 2,258,501 637,530 
er ee 469,801 18,150 
Ret a Can coe aene men h oes 2,596,027 1,551,110 
eS ee ee ere er 25,353 69,190 
ERs ER i ee Ee 1,301,485 718,520 
UE 525 6555504 nhs se eeseedenea peo 220,349 303,710 





ee ee eee 7,729,987 5,984,960 





India Rubber W orld 


Rubber Goods Production Statistics 


1935 1934 
Tires ann Tusxs* iy . ; 
Pneumatic casings May May 
Production ..cccvccccccccccccccccccccc cfhOUsends 4,050 4,323 
Shipments, total ...cceecececcccccces +. .thousands 3,945 $5,172 
Domestic ...cccccccccccccccccccccccc cSROUsenads 3,850 5,049 
Stocks, end of month..........0e+--0. - thousands 10,797 10,793 
Solid and cushion tires 
PT, Kaibas ssh obbsebsb o 400s ceu see thousands 23 19 
ere eer thousands 21 18 
PR: ULcGth atone snus 66a oe see eee thousands 20 17 
ee en thousands 34 29 
Inner tubes 
DER Cols c56 ca ny cceseaeesoew -.+ thousands 3,775 4,228 
SS ee ere -..thousands 3,347 4,755 
a ee err - thousands 3,287 4,663 
Stocks, end of month...................thousands 10,296 9,741 
Raw material consumed 
PUEDES 040556060 50005010605 600000000 0 thOMs. OF IDE. 7,736 18,785 
MiscEeLLangous Propucts 
Rubber bands, shipments ............ . thous. of Ibs. 293 296 
Rubber-proofed fabrics, production, total. .thous. of yds. 4,030 3,908 
IAGRD TORTICE 0.5.0 06050 6000000000600 cw eb ous. of yds. 292 $94 
PONE SUUNEED 0550540000000 . thous. of yds. 1,716 1,778 
Rubber flooring, shipments...........thous. of sq. ft. ‘where 540 


Rubber and canvas footwear 
BE, EN on idncns0 oss so0ceecn thous. of prs. 4,857 4,919 
BUD Gusensss .- thous. of prs. 2,376 1,819 







Waterproof .. .. thous. of prs. 2,481 3,100 
SIME NNER sicoesecawsiaancscae thous. of prs. 3,688 2,927 
ara eee -thous. of prs. 2,579 2,084 
eer thous. of prs. 1,109 843 
Shipments, domestic, Metal’ csccscscace thous. of prs. 3,623 2,874 
EE 5 556604hssbesessseoses<s ac thous. of prs. 2,521 2,036 
OS ee thous. of prs. 1,102 838 
Stocks, total, end of month........... thous. of prs. 18,202 20,080 
Tennis magitttsseseereeeceeeersaes -thous. of prs. — yan 
EE. £0 60WnsebSbOs0606500000 thous. of prs. 12,176 
Rubber heels — 
PENN 5255 <a es skpscviencassoeee thous. of prs. 20,262 19,603 
MN ORO oo Sikwicwssiesceccnsect thous. of prs. 19,658 20,120 
DE, Sesdnnsesececcaicwesnes sees thous. of prs. 336 137 
aE ONES So os swan cewasceeet thous. of prs. 7,471 6,928 
Shoe manufactures ........ benewee thous. of prs. 11,850 13,055 
Stocks, end of month................ thous. of prs. 35,602 39,763 
Rubber soles 
On Sy CO EEE Eee thous. of prs. 3,607 5,040 
DMT OMIN Oi cok ccsccivennkae thous. of prs. 3,701 4,881 
MRE Ge GUS ss bohssGselecaccoast souk. ore. 6 1 
OOS ea eae thous. of pr 505 493 
Shoe manufactures ............. . thous. of ors. 3,190 4,387 
Stocks, end of month ............... thous. of prs. 3,733 5,360 
Mechanical rubber se ween 
Total _ 5 seeeee thous. of dollars 4,944 4,589 
Belting -thous. of dollars 1,109 959 
eae -thous. of dollars 1,688 1,790 
Other thous. ot dollars 2,147 1,840 








*Data for 1934 are estimated to represent approximately 97% of the 
industry. 

Source: Survey of Current Business, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, 





London Stocks, June, 1935 


Stocks, June 30 | 





De - ; 
Landed livered 1935 1934 1933 
Lonbon Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Oe PCT ee iosuse Speer 3,303 98,038 45,639 42,979 
RPERET STORES «0. 000:000:000 00 2 1 39 35 53 
LIVERPOOL 


PIAMGUOR 60050 coccceee 2,783 "1,579 *73,131 *54,028 *59,419 





Total tons, London and 
Liverpool ...ssseceee 8,442 4,883 171,208 99,702 102,451 


| 





*Official returns from the recognized public warehouses. 





Imports by Customs Districts 











June, 1935 ——June, 1934-4 

*Crude Rubber *Crude Rubber ; 

Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Massachusetts .........+ +. 4,282,127 $472,467 10,500,445 $1,103,980 
IR. cavahexakasaus 52,849,789 5,637,634 87,347,235 8,910,884 
NS rrr 2,509,667 279,528 1,251,254 116,014 
SMD Sins s 41556455 3.08.03 0 3,216,517 341,970 3,574,188 321,$96 
|| ESR rors. 208,510 20,706 1,347,817 111,388 
ES rr ae 1,260,303 112,662 369,507 32,298 
ye ere ever. 6,243,087 728,990 — 871 554,842 
San Francisco ............. 659,275 74,458 68,750 17,719 
Nt oso ks cand eh aoe 22,411 ce! ~ soxmets coodee 
DD wivdhab nn ss ccdnns sneer 50,921 5,385 448 60 
ENR hoa beak cant ceccen 71,302,607 $7,676,263 109,194,515 $11,168,781 





*Crude rubber including latex dry rubber content. 
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ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 


In the lead for more than Forty Years! 


* GUMMI-ZEITUNG” 


Trade Journal for the Rubber, Gutta-Percha and As- 
bestos Industry as well as for the Celluloid Industry 
and all auxiliary and supplementary branches 








Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 
Carbon Black 
Clay 


‘ Seesie of above carried at all times 
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BOSTON MASS. Central Organ for the Whole Rubber Goods Trade 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 

















PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 





—— 


| Classified Advertisements 


Continued 
SITUATIONS OPEN—Continued 


WANTED: TWO MEN, AGE ABOUT 25 YEARS, COLLEGE GRADU- 
ate, two or three years’ experience in rubber factory; for laboratory and 
sales work. Address Box No. 557, care of InNp1Ia RuBBER Wor Lp. 


MAN, EXPERIENCED AND CAPABLE OF INSTALLING HEATER 
curing system for pure gum corset materials and rubberized materials, 
single and double texture. Factory in Brooklyn; Address Box No. 558, 
care of Inpta RusserR WoORrLp. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HAVE EQUIBPMENT TO INSTALL AND ORDERS FOR BAND 
tubing in Ohio. Seeking capable, experienced associate with or with- 
out capital. Share profits. Address Box No. 550, care of INpIA RuBBER 
Wor tp. 





Subscription Rate per Year Foreign Countries 
RM 24 RM 32 




















SPECIMEN COPY FREE 
WORLD-WIDE CIRCULATION 

















Head Office of the “Gummi-Zeitung,” 
BERLIN SW 19, KRAUSENSTRASSE 35/36 














Best Advertising Effects for all wishing to pick up Trade 
Connections with Germany in this field 


OOOO OOOO OOCCCCCCCO 
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GUAYULE RUBBER 
Washed and Dry, Ready for Compounding 


PLANTATION RUBBER 


From Our Own Estates in Sumatra 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMPARY OF NEW YORK 


745 Fifth Avenue New York 


THE WILLIAMS-BOWMAN RUBBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Molded and Extruded Rubber Goods 


Plumbers’ Supplies—Gaskets & Washers 
Rubber Covered Rolls 
Estimates Cheerfully Furnished 
OFFICE & FACTORY: 1941-51 SO. 54th AVE. CICERO, ILLINOIS 


GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, PUMPS, 
VULCANIZERS, TIRE MAKING EQUIPMENT, MOULDS, ETC. 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
319.323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE., Cable Address “Urme” NEWARK, N. J. 


SCRAP RUBBER 
CRUDE RUBBER 
































MAIN OFFICE HARD RUBBER DUST 


b 608 AKRON SAVINGS & LOAN BLDG. AKRON, OHIO - - BRANCHES: 





(Advertisements continued on page 84) 
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KAUTSCHUK 


The Journal for Scientific and Technical Rubber Research 
Organ of the German Rubber Society 


Appears Monthly. Subscription rate per annum, R.M. 28. 


Specimen copy on application. 


Verlag Kautschuk, Krausenstr. 35/36, Berlin SW 19, Germany 

















Classified Advertisements a a oe 


Continued 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE AA N DI A RI B F ER 
LIQUIDATION—LARGE RUBBER PLANT NEAR BOSTON: ONE ™ 


Birmingham 20” by 60” 3-roll Calender; one Birmingham 11” by 30” 4-roll 


Calender; one Thropp 16” by 54” 3-roll Calender; one Birmingham 14” by VT 
20” 2-roll Calender; one Royle No. 4 Perfection Tuber; one 8” by 13” 

Laboratory Mixing Mill; four. 40” and 42” Mixing Mills; one 15” by 36” 

Mixing Mill; one Birmingham 15” by 24” Cracking Mill; one Accumulator S 


and Pump; one Birmingham 48” by 48” Hydraulic Press, 4-platen, 14” Ram; 
one 40” by 40”, 11” Ram and three 36” by 36”, 9” Ram Hydraulic Presses; 
one 125 H.P. G. E. 3/60/440 volt motor. Miscellaneous: Baling Presses, 






























































nek ter chuslor tating onmiier ne of WG Geen, eccerr eat The "India-Rubber Journal" is interested in 
Driers, Calenders, Mills, Colloid Mills, Pebble Mills, D h Miz . Hy- H + 
iuaaiin Presses, Pumps, etc. "Rebuilt, guaranteed. What machinery have aml all new applications for rubber and all tech- 
for sale? CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC., 13-16 Park Row, nical developments in the Industry—send 
——$—$ news of anything you are doing in this 
FOR SALE: 10’ BY 17” HYDRAULIC BELT PRESS, direction. 
five 8” rams. Oliver Tire & Rubber Co., Oakland, Calif. 
——_____—— -— " . " - 
FOR SALE: HYDRAULIC PRESSES, TWO 36” BY 36” FARREL The "India-Rubber Journal" also particu- 
ee Se Ce RE eee, aR, alee ae larly seeks articles and short notes from 
= — American Technologists and practical men 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED regarding new lines of manufacture or any- 
- + thing fresh in general rubber practice. 
WANTED: USED 75- to 200-GALLON VERTICAL RUBBER 
churns, also 40-gallon pony mixer. Address Box No. 551, care of + —_ oe 








Inp1a RusBEeR Wor Lp. 








a The subscription rate is 20/—per annum, post 
free, for 53 issues, commencing at any date. 


CALENDER SHELLS Please remit by Bank Draft payable in England. | 








ANY DIAMETER, ANY LENGTH 
The W. F. Gammeter Co., Cadiz, Ohio 37 & 38, Shoe Lane, London, E. C. 4, England 




















Headquarters for 


RUBBER MILL MACHINERY 


L. ALBERT & SON 
Trenton, N. J. + Akron, Ohio 








BROCKTON ¢: TOOL ¢ COMPANY 





103 BeLmonT street MRORUY-Y Mle Ge, 9 ee fo] Ei Be) BROCKTON, MASS. 
MOULDS FOR BAKELITE—HARD RUBBER—MECHANICAL GOODS—RUBBER SOLES 
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QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
53 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 
BELTING 


Transmission — Conveyor — Elevator 


PACKING 
Sheet & Rod Packings 


for every condition 


HOSE 


for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 





Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON, N. J. 
LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 


GUIGNET’S GREEN 


(Chromium Hydroxide) 














The Brightest of the Permanent Green Pigments 


Write for samples 


Easton, Pa. East St. Louis, Il. 


LIQUID LATEX 


NORMAL and CONCENTRATED 


Agents in U. S. A. for Dunlop Concentrated 
60% Latex, Product of Dunlop Plantations, Ltd. 


CHARLES T. WILSON CO., INC. 


99 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


























UPHAX—FOR DUPRENE 


“Duprene can be loaded with FACTICE and fillers to a greater extent than rub- 


ber and yet retain its rubber- like properties to a remarkable degree. Such 


stocks tube smoothly and rapidly, calender nicely at low heats and, when vul- 


canized, give snappy, rubbery stocks.” 


STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. ““onn” 
Makers of FACTICE Since 1900 
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| 

| USED 

| EXTENSIVELY 

| AND WITH PROVEN 


ey | SUCCESS 
LACQUER ... 


for 
FINISHING 
RUBBER 
PRODUCTS 


Manufactured by 


Impervious VARNISH Co., INC. 


KOPPERS BLDG. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
































UTILITY MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Special Machinery 


For Quality and Efficiency in 
Working Rubber 








If you have any problems 


CONSULT US 


UTILITY MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
CUDAHY + * +¢ WISCONSIN 


Registered Cable 
Address: 
UTILITY-MILWAUKEE 
Bentley’s Code. 























SHIP YOUR WIRE COILS 


in a Neat, Well-Protected Package 


A Terkelsen Spiral 
Wrapping Machine 
has been devel- 
oped to meet the 
requirements of all 
wire coil wrapping. 


Model 8-C — for 
Small Wire Coils 

Model 1-C — for 
Medium Wire Coils 
Model 4—for Large 
Wire Coils 

Model 11—for Bun- 
dling Small Coils 


Terkelsen wrapped 
means protection 
to your product 
and a sales value 
in neatness and 
appearance, 





TERKELSEN MACHINE COMPANY 


Terkelsen Building 








325 A STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





OL TAGN UU Gb) AMV EEL@® 


150 Nassau St NewYork 
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WOOD Hydraulic Presses 


for the 


PLASTIC MOLDING & RUBBER 
INDUSTRIES 


are of modern design and built for continuous service 
under the most severe operating conditions. 


R. D. WOOD COMPANY 
Established 1803 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The 
GENERAL 


TIRE 


— goes a long way to make friends 














BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 








MORRIS | wae 
TRIMMING MACHINES 5 TRIMMERS 


Developed Especially for 
Trimming the Insides of 


AUTOMOBILE WINDOW 
VENTILATORS 


T. W. MORRIS 


6312 Winthrop Avenue Chicago, II]. 


the all purpose swing joint 
safe — efficient —durable. 




















FLEXO SUPPLY COMPANY 
1218 Olive Street ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Complete bulletin on request 
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SERICITE 





MOULD LUBRICANT 


Pat. No. 1591767 


ee 





Sole Licensed Seliers 


WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, Ic. 


260 West Broadway, New York City 
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Rubber Equipment 
Manufacturers « Engineers 
MIXING AND MOLDING EQUIPMENT 
FOR BAKELITE, PLASTICS, ETC. 

Vv STEEL & IRON FOUNDRIES Vv 


PATTERN & FORGE SHOPS 
MACHINE SHOP 


THE ADAMSON MACHINE CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 


We have served the Rubber Industry for 39 years. 











India Rubber World 


Announcing from the Orient! 
The Only Colloidal Whiting in the 


World as a Proven Rubber Reenforcer 


HAKUENKA 


Special Attention to Export Trade 
SHIRAISHI KOGYO KAISHA, LTD. 
TOKYO and OSAKA, JAPAN 








An International Standard of Measurement for— 
Hardness * Elasticity * Plasticity of Rubber, ete. 


Is the DUROMETER 
and ELASTOMETER 
(20th year) 
These are ail factors 
vital in the selection 
of raw material and the 
control of your proc- 
esses to attain the re- 
quired modern Stand- 
ards of Quality in the 
Finished Product. Uni- 

versally adopted. 

It is economic ex- 
travagance to be with- 
out these instruments. 
Used free handed in 
any position or on Bench Stands, convenient, instant registrations, 
fool proof. Ask fer our Descriptive Bulletins, and Price List R-4 and R-S. 


THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. 
Van Wyck Avenue and Carll Street, JAMAICA, NEW YORK 


Agents in all forergn countries. 

















GIANT CUTTERS 


CUT RUBBER SCRAP “CLEANER AND BETTER” 


Write for descriptive 
literature today 





TAYLOR, STILES & 
COMPANY 
Riegelsville, N. J. 
ae AGENT FOR EUROPE: 


R. - Marx, {33 Finsbery 
Pavement, Londen, E. C., Eng. 





Capacities from 2 to 5 tons per hour 





MECHANICAL FABRIC CO. 





PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


RUBBER THREAD 


FOR ELASTIC GOODS, MODEL AIRPLANES, NOVELTIES 


GOLF BALL TAPES 
AND 
COMPLETE LINE OF 


FOUNDATIONS 
Established 1890 ——«», 


CARD CLOTHING 




















ELASTIC BRAIDERS 


THE NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 
offers a complete line of high quality 
braiders, both the round and flat types. 


Their new No. 32 catalog contains valuable 
information on this subject and will be sent 


to you on request. 
NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 
Dept. I-1 Providence, R. I. 
Chicago Office, 20 North Wacker Drive 














CONSIDER THE COST 
OF BROKEN FORMS! 

















Then stop 90% of the breakage 
at base and put an end to loose 
fasteners by availing yourself of 
the advantages of our patented 
porcelain plug. 


| SEVILLE PORCELAIN CO. seville, 0. 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Craze-Proof 
Vitrified Porcelain Forms 
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COMPLETE ELECTRIC 
CALIPER GAUGE 


| ARRANGED FOR CONTINUOUSLY GAUGING 
| BOTH EDGES OF SHEET MATERIAL 


IMPROVED 























H A N instrument that pays for itself out of savings. Used 
| and indorsed by leading manufacturers for 8 years. 
i Continuous gauging insures uniformity of product, re- 
duces production costs, and increases efficiency generally. 
Far superior to irregular hand methods. 

Ruggedly constructed with practically nothing to wear 
out. Easily adjusted to various thicknesses of material. 

Write us regarding your production problems. We shall 
| be glad to make a complete analysis of your requirements. 


THE MAGNETIC GAUGE CO. 
60 EAST BARTGES STREET AKRON, OHIO 


Eastern States Representative 
BLACK ROCK MFG. CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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GREATER WHITENING POWER 
because of EXCELLENT COLOR and 
GREAT TINTING STRENGTH 


Highest degree of chemical purity of any 
commercial Lithopones. Fine particle size. 
Easy mixing properties. Absolutely uniform 
in physical and chemical characteristics. 





THE CHEMICAL & PIGMENT CO., Inc. 


ST. HELENA, BALTIMORE, MD. 
P.O. BOX 191, COLLINSVILLE, ILLINOIS 
MARSHALL DILL, 510 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


e Manufacturers of Astrolith and Sunolith, Lithopone, Cadmium e 
Red, Cadmium Yellow and Titanolith (Patent No. 1600772-3) 


CONSTANT, LANCE 
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; For 60% Wire 
~ Jacket Stocks 


; ; . Use GASTEX 


GASTEX, with its excellent aging properties, is the 
ideal Carbon Black for 60% Wire Jacket Stocks. 
Recent tests show that after four days in the ogygen 
bomb—70°C—300# sp. in—GASTEX stocks had 
a tensile drop of only 10% and after eight days in 
the bomb, the tensile drop was only 17%. GASTEX 
stocks placed in the Geer Oven for twenty-one 
days, at 70°C, showed a tensile drop of only 10%— 
a remarkable record. 





Let us send you this report in detail—just write 
a postcard asking for Laboratory Report No. 
51935-A. It’s yours for the asking. 


GENERAL 


ATLAS CARBON COMPANY 


SIXTY WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sales Representatives: HERRON & MEYER, INC. 
New York Akron 





Chicago 








TRIMMING Costs on 
TRIMMING Rubber Products 


For All Classes of Molded Goods 


OUR Trimming machine, with either hand or 
semi-automatic feed, is ideal for long strips, heels, 
soles, molded tubes and other mechanical goods. 





Many of these Peerless Trimming machines are 
now in use. Invariably they prove satisfactory and 
economical. 


A trial of one will convince YOU. 


Peerless Mold & Machine Co. 


1108 So. Kilbourne Ave. Chicago, IIL. 














QUALITY COUNTS 


Our best customers 
are the leaders in the 
rubber industry. 


sins They Know Quality! 
CLAREMONT WASTE MFG.CO. BUDS 


DEPT.IR CLAREMONT, N.H. U.S.A. 
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FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


STEAM-PRESS . 


Chicage tative Pacific Ceast Representative 
FRED L. BROOKE MARSHALL DILL 
228 6M. Le Salle St. San Fraacisce ‘ 
Cleveland FRED H. PALMER, JR., 750 Prospect Ave. c: 


Manufactured by 


3] {@1@) 41) GO) RO) ae FO) ) ree 
129-143 Cherry Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 





1910 A QUARTER CENTURY ‘''935 


SERVICE TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
Supplying D 
STOCK SHELLS FOR EVERY NEED 
Large diameter, light weight, extra strong, seamless. 
MANDRELS OF ALL TYPES 
Circular and straight, sherardized for inner cubes, hose, i= rings, etc. 
= in mages and steel. Circular mandrels’ licensed under 


AIR BAG AND MANDREL POLISHING MACHINERY 
Sherardizing Chrome and Cadmium Plating. 


The National Sherardizing and Machine Co. 


Hartford, Conn. Akron, Ohio 
Export Agents 
OLIVER BROS., 200 Hudson Street, New York City, N. Y. 
NOTE: We have acquired for our Akron Branch, the complete equipment 
for bending circular mandrels from The Clyde E. Lowe Co. of Cleveland, Ohio. 








THE H. 0. CANFIELD CO. 


MANUFACTURE 


Molded Specialties, Plumbers’ Rubber 
Goods, Valves, Gaskets, Hose Washers, 
and Cut Washers of all kinds 





Write for prices and samples 





Offices and Works Bridgeport, Conn. 











MECHANICAL 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 
We Solicit Your Inquiries 
THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 











INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 
41 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 


ASBESTINE 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 











ach tal _ Surface Temperatures 


or Moving 


- lnoncot Use the “Alnor” Pyrocon 
Surfaces Ideal for rolls, molds, plates, platens and plastic 
material temperatures. 
Write for bulletin. 
ILLINOIS TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
424 N. La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 


Genasco 2. Hydrocarbon 


(SOLID OR GRANULATED) 
A hard, stable d d under the exacting 
supervision of an ee and up-to-date laboratory. 
Aging tests have proved Genasco to be always of uni- 
form quality. Shipped to all parts ef the world in metal 
drums, Stecks carried at Maurer, N. J. and Madison, Il. 
THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 
Philadelphia New York Chicage St. Louis 











The Sponge Rubber Products Co. 


DERBY, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 


FINE SPONGE RUBBER 


for all purposes 


Sheet @ Molded @ Die Cut 

















ARCHER RUBBER CO. 


Manufacturers 


Royal Areher Lines 


Rubber Covered Rolls for Paper, Textile, 
and Printing Trades 


Piano and Organ Cloths Rubber Tubings 
Hospital Sheetings and Blankets 


Pure Gum Rubber Aprons, Baby Pants and 
Crib Sheetings 


Rubber Surface Aprons, Ponchos, 
Clothing Rubber Fabrics 


RUBBERIZING FOR THE TRADE 


Factory and Main Office, MILFORD, MASS. 


New York Office—45 E. 17th Street, New York City 
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ic 
Will your operator stop that re fs 
particular step in your process- 

ing on time? Or be a second ‘ \ieere = ll F 
or so late—or early? If he is ‘h | [ : 
depending only on a _ stop- 

watch and manual manipula- 

tions of switches or button, ae a ae 
even with the best of judg- oe Ae 

ment, irregularities are certain 
to occur. When this happens 
in a critical cycle rejects mul- 
tiply, product is sub-normal, 
waste becomes alarming. 


Don’t take a chance. Put a: Par nage a me 
: . . . rocess yole ontroliers, Mode 
the job of getting strict uni- 6155, on platen presses making 


formity in product quality up = various molded articles. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONN. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities: Canada: The Bristol Company of Canada, Lid., 
Toronto, Ontario. England: Bristol’s Instrument Co., Ltd., London, S.E., 14 


BRISTOLS 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
PIONEERS IN PROCESS CONTROL SINCE 1889 


COLONIAL 


One-Piece Closed End Forms 
Save TIME and MONEY 


to Bristol's Coordinated Process 
Cycle Control and play safe. 
Write for the facts. 





THE Vitreous Porcelain closed end 
forms originated and made by us ex- 
clusively, are in a class by themselves. 


Makers of dipped rubber goods all 
‘round the world have standardized on 
this patented type of Colonial form 
because they save time and money. 


When you need forms for gloves or any 
other dip ed goods, send us your blue 
print or s fetch for our suggestions and 
prices. 


The COLONIAL INSULATOR Co. 
973 Grant Street AKRON, OHIO 
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Flexing with the material 
Permanently effective 
Lastingly superior 


To the Rubber Industry Stanley brings the 


supreme achievement in practical essentials 


of LACQUER COATINGS. 


Intensive research has prefaced the effects 
now certified to the Rubber Mill. These dry, 
perfect flexing and non-marking LACQUER 
COATINGS excel in treating rubberized fab- 
rics and the diverse products and novelties 
of the trade. 

In the adoption of STANLEY LACQUER 


COATINGS you have assurance of the supe- 
rior practical and decorative Finish. 


THE STANLEY CHEMICAL CO. 


EAST BERLIN e CONN 
e LACQUERS ¢ ENAMELS e SYNTHETICS e@ 


A Subsidiary of The Stanley Works» New Britains C 
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SPECIALISTS @B 


TOOLS 


RUBBER CUTTING 


MACHINES 
For Every Purpose 


CUTTERS FOR—Rubber Cement Stock—Rubber 
Stock—Rubber Bands—Jar Rings 
Washers and Treads 


Detailed Information on Request 


BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Eastern Representatives for the Schuster Magnetic Gauge 
175 Osborne Street Bridgeport, Conn. 


Export Office: 277 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Cable Address—‘‘Aristox, New York City’”’ 
Ohio and Western C. 0. KONRAD Michigan and RALPH H. NESMITH 
Pennsylvania 108 S. Balch St. Indiana 642 Beaubien St. 
Representative Akron, 0. Representative Detroit, Mich. 
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